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The adoption by the State of LOUISIANA and by the 
Cities of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTI- 
MORE, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
and hundreds of other Cities and Towns, of ... 


Graded Literature Readers 


EDITED BY 
HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL D. 
Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago 
AND 
IDA C. BENDER 
Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools of Buffalo, New York 


has already made necessary manufacturing 
orders for more than 750,000 copies. 


“ With respect to educational, literary, and artistic features, these Readers 1each a 
standard of excellence not hitherto attained or attempted.” 


MERRILL’S MODERN PENMANSHIP (78° Slant) 


Is a most happy compromise on which the friends both 
of vertical and of slant writing will cordially unite. 


«Reed & Kellogg Never Had a Formidable Rival.” 


Reed’s Word Lessons 
Reed’s Introductory Language Work 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English 
Reed & Kellogg’s High School Grammar 


These grammars, the most successful ever published, have never been so widely ard 
successfally used as to-day. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


CHICAGO pode NEW YORK BOSTON 


Boston Adopts Them 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


Have been Added to the Boston Supply List 


~BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph. D. 


Professor of Pedagogy at the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico F 


Are in Use in New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, Trenton, Lowell (Mass.), and other important 
places, and are having very large sales in those cities. 


They interest pupils and teachers because they are alive. They appeal to the 
imagination of the child. They teach truthfulness, integrity, sincerity, purity, 
love of home, patriotism, and no fads. They cultivate a taste for good literature. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russext, Providence, 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Gitman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the ether in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


Report Committee Fifteen 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


New York; 43 E. 19th St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


ECENT TEXT- BOOKS, admirable in every respect.— In language and grainmar, Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive 
Course in English, consisting of First Book ror 3p anpD 4TH GRADES ; LANGUAGE Lessons Fok GRAMMAR GRADES ; 
Eneauish GRAMMAR FOR GraMMaAR Scnoots. In arithmetic, Nichols’s Graded Lessons, in eight books, a book for each school 


year. ‘This is the most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


are made expressly for the best 


mention this publication. 


All who joy would win must share it, 
Ilappiness was born a twin. 


F you know all about the Dixon Pencits, and how good they are for school 
| work, don't keep the good news to yourself; tell your teacher, your principal, 


ap and your superintendent, so that they may be happy with you. 
that a pleasure shared is a pleasure doubled. 


DIXON'S PENCILS 


We will be glad to send any teacher or superintendent samples if they will 


~ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


—Byron. 


Remember 


school work, and are used by the best teachers. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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A UNIQUE INSTITUTION. 


Possibly the most unique educational in- 
stitution in the country to-day is the 
school for invalid children out on 5201 
Drexel avenue, Chicago. The school was 
organized three years ago by Miss Mary 
Campbell who was doing special work in 
psychology at the University of Chicago. 

The institution is a combined hospital 
and school, providing nursing, medical 
care, and special education for young 
children who through illness or con- 
genital infirmities are not progressing 
normally. 

It is a semi-philanthropic institution, 
and up to the time of the fire in April, it 
has been self-supporting, The school will 
reopen on November 1. 

During the coming year, special atten- 
tion to developing speech in young chil- 
dren who through infantile illness, such 
as scarlet fever, brain fever, spinal men- 
ingitis, diphtheria, etc., have lost speech, 
or when speech has been retarded. 

Miss Campbell with Miss Williams, one 
of her assistants, has worked out a 
method for the development of speech. 
The method is based on the general 
method of voice placing, combined with 
that of the oral method with the deaf. 

The school works co-operatively with 
the University school of education. As 
soon as a child has developed sufficiently, 
he is permitted to do day school work at 
the schooi of education, Backward chil- 
dren and children of retarded mental or 
physical ability, children of disproportion- 
ate development are given a start in this 
little laboratory school, and are then 
passed on to be perfected. 

Instruction is given in music—vocal and 
instrumental—dancing, medical and or- 
thopoedic gymnastics, sloyd and manual 
training, voice and speech development, 

The school has a corps of eight teachers, 
three graduate nurses, and a staff of con- 
sulting physicians. 

Lectures are given to nurses and teach- 
ers by the different physicians. 

Dr. Nicholas Senn, who has been one of 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
school, has recently equipped a patho- 
logical laboratory with all the modern 
appliances and apparatus for making 
blood and urinary analyses. 

Last year some interesting food experi- 
ments were conducted. The food was 
analyzed before eaten and each of the 
excreta was carefully analyzed to find 
out just what foods were being digested 
properly. In some instances it was found 
that a child was getting too much meat, 
another not enough. Some children had 
too much starchy food, others again not 
enough. 

The blood was submitted to micro- 
scopical examination, to find out if a 
child’s headache and lassitude were due to 
anaemia or indigestion. 

Careful records of the children’s temp- 
erature, pulse, and respiration are kept 
and diagramed, and then comparisons are 
made to show the correlation of the 
child’s mental condition and physical con- 
dition for a certain day and hour. 

Tests are made in the psychological 
laboratory in order to corroborate by 
scientific experiment the observational or 
empirical knowledge. The institution is 
well adapted for psycho-pathological re- 
search, and will probably make valuable 
contributions to the scientific education 
of sub-normal children. 

Miss Campbell spent two years under 
Dr. A. U. Wilmarth, formerly the neuro- 
pathologist at Elwyn, Pa., and now of the 
Wisconsin State Institution for D<fectives, 
and has devoted a great deal of time to 
the sociological, as well as the psycho- 
logical side of the question of abnormal 
children. 


VARIETIES. 
She—“Do you think we can get along 
without that cook, dear?” 
He—-“Sure. Why, if the worst comes, 
vou can do the cooking, and I can get my 
meals at a restaurant.”—Life, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 


GILLOTT’S PENS=== 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E. F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Wultiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


<S GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, the hiehest award ever made, and 
seaonitPTIGULAR PEN/ 9) John St., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


P fil response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
have made arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribers special prices for some of the lead‘ng magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 
In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Ojfer No. 1. 
Offer No. 2. 
Ojfer No. 3. 
Journal of Education................ $2.50 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :— 


New England Magazine........ 
Lippincott’s Magazine......... 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co, 
29-A Eeacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 


Regular Price 
$3.00 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher— will ask you if = 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sample copies and the ‘*two- 
cent-a-week as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England, 


=~ P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. _49 


THE MAGAZINE 


Zducation me 


Supt. RICHARD G, BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
mopthly ae. Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and not a 
mere “‘ makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpvUcaTIon in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original, Umni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00 a year, 35 cents acopy. Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. Send for our premium ous. 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Any .\ubscriber 


of the J or Epvucatiox who would 
like to ). we a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u .on a postal card, the name and 
address to. hich he would like the paper sent. 
New Pus.isuine Co., 
49-A Beacon 8t,, Boston. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Conger. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Wanted, TEACHERS | 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JourNAL oF Epucation, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


w* SHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 


29-A Beacon St,, BOSTON, 


DIRECTO RY. 
Publishers 
MERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston 
LLYN & BACON 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Artes & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
RADLEY COMPANY, MILTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

UTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
PHILA., N. Y., CHICAGO, BOSTON 
ENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

HARLES & COMPANY, THOMAS 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
RANE & COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KAN, 
ROWELL COMPANY, T. Y. 
NEW YORK anp BOSTON 
ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LANA GAN COMPANY, A. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
INN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
EATH & COMPANY, D. C. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
INDS & NOBLE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OLT & COMPANY, HENRY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AMMETT COMPANY, J. L. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ENKINS, WILLIAM R. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
EE & SHEPARD 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK axp CHICAGO 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


C CLURE, PHILLIPS, & co 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

OK . I D 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ERRIAM COMPANY, G. & OC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ORSE COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& CO. 


YERS, R. L. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
EWSON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PEN COURT PUBLISHING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
P AGE, L. C. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
OTTER & PUTNAM 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OWERS & LYONS 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND & McNALLY 
NEW YORK anv CHICAGO 
ICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HEWELL & CO., THOMAS R. 
BOSTON anp NEW YORK 


SONS, CHARLES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FORESMAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
IBLEY & DUCKER 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
~ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
COMP’ Y, CHRISTOPHER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ADLER-ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ANBORN & CO., B. H. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS, 
NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON 


ESTERN PUBLISH’G HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HEELER & COMPANY, W. H. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 


ILLIAMS & ROGERS 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Journal of EKducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscriptio 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 a 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 43 E. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES.—(II.) 


I left home fully intending to write a series of 
articles on the trip through the Canadian Rockies, 
but I little suspected what that resolve included. I 
supposed it was a simple proposition such as I had 
faced at other times, whereas the fact is that after 
entering the Canadian Rockies there are thirty 
hours and more of uninterrupted and matchless 
grandeur and beauty, with no two half-hours alike, 
and no single half-hour that would not tax the in- 
genuity and mastery of any writer’s descriptive art. 

I shall be content with comments, unclassified and 
incomplete. I have now crossed the continent by 
every route, and know fairly well of what I speak, 
and it would merely be tame plagiarism to say that 
there is nothing to compare with the route of the 
Canadian * Pacific in incessant grandeur, in varied 
beauty of river and mountain, in foliage and snow 
effects. 

The wonders burst upon us at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, two hours east of Banff, and the Rockies 
are at once at the height of their grandeur. Twi- 
light disappears at Griffin lake in the heart of the 
Selkirks with no diminution of the glory of the 
day, and the second is like unto it. Three things 
are especially surprising. 

1. That the Selkirks are in every way ‘as lofty, 
as grand, as varied, and as beautiful as the Rockies, 
and that they are so near them and so extended. 

2. The unprecedented areas of very tall ever- 
green trees on the mountain sides, notably on the 
Selkirks, where the spruces and balsams go to the 
very summit of nearly every mountain. The effect 
of this is beautiful beyond description. One can 
see from a single point, presumably a million ever- 
greens as straight as an arrow, from fifty to one 
hundred feet in height, each as perfect as though 
trained and trimmed in a nursery. Imagine, if you 
can, such a sight beginning near the summit of a 
mountain on the right 4,000 feet above you, coming 
down to the river in the valley, leaping the stream 
and starting on the brim on the other side, and after 
crossing a wide valley climbing 3,000 feet above you 
on the left. It is, in effect, a vast amphitheatre 
with carpets and draperies of velvety moss or 
tender ferns. 

If you want the picture complete, you must 
sprinkle through it, here and there, the stately pop- 
lar, a little taller than the spruces, climbing above 
them by force of necessity, leafing, like a palm, at 
the top, and beginning to array itself in its yellow 
night robe preparatory to its winter slumber. Then 
imagine, scattered carelessly over the vast array of 
green, these brilliant plumes of delicate lemon 
yellow of the poplars, looking for all the world like 
downy birds nesting in the field of moss or fern 

3. My third surprise is the natural highway 
through the Rockies and the Selkirks. The tunnel- 
ing is a mere by-play, and scarcely once has the con- 
struction engineer had to make his train creep along 
a ledge on the world’s very edge, as Helen Hunt 
Jackson would have said. The large unusual ex- 
pense is in the bridging of the rivers and streams, 


for in the entire thirty hours we were not out of 
sight of some one of the forty rivers, more or less, 
with which the engineer played hide and seek, as the 
superintendent of a half-hundred educational in- 
stitutions in a range of 3,000 miles said as we were 
winding through a forest of cedars over bridges so 
fast that the rear car could scarcely get safely off 
one bridge before the locomotive had found another. 

It is a temptation to speak of the glaciers, but 
experts have done this so many times that I forbear. 
They are a feature not to be found in the States. 
They are seen frequently from the train during the 
day, and occasionally under fascinating conditions. 

Of Banff and Lake Louise I forbear to speak, as 
they have often had exquisite description. 

The comfort of the trip deserves a passing word. 
There is no great altitude to affect the frailest heart, 
no depth below sea level, or anywhere approaching 
it, to be depressing. There is no rod of way in 
which dust or alkali can seriously annoy. Well into 
October we rode from dawn to twilight in a wide- 
open observation car without the slightest incon- 
venience from cold or breeze. 

The eating is as nearly perfect as can be found 
even between Chicago and St. Paul, Omaha, or Kan- 
sas City, and this is America’s standard. In the 


six days, all but three meals are to be had in one of 


the unsurpassed dining cars, and these exceptions 
are at Field, Glacier, and North Bend, mountain 
resort hotels after the order of the White Moun- 
tains. They are not eating stations, but excellent 
hotels, so that one lives as well on any day, as he can 
in travel anywhere in the States. ° 

Incidentally, it should be said that one is certain 
to see the largest herd of buffaloes in all the land, 
and that at the base of a rugged mountain, so that 
the setting is complete; he is sure to see in the season 

wild ducks without limit, and he may see wild ante- 
lope and foxes. 

It was in every way a refreshing, invigorating, and 
delightful six days, as restful, so far as intrusion of 
mail, telegrams, and newspapers are concerned, as 
though one was on the high seas the same length of 
time. A. E. Winship. 


DR. HALL’S IDEAL SCHOOL, 


BY J. U. BARNARD, 
Principal Humboldt School, Kansas City, Mo. 


The first well-marked period of the child’s de- 


velopment includes the first eight years of its life, 
closing with the first two years of real school life. 


* During this time there is a very rapid growth of the 


brain and other physical organs. Indeed, so rapid 
has been the development of the brain that it about 
reaches its normal size and attains its greatest 
weight during this period. It is early called into 
serious exercise by the stimulus of external nature, 
and the need of personal direction and guidance. 
We should learn more fully that many of the cases 
of dullness have their basis in the physical and not 
in the mental or moral nature. “The child needs 
strong nerves, tough muscles, good motor centres, 
good eyes,” and other sense organs; and the proper 
exercise of these brings strength and compactness of 
brain. 

While much has been done in the past few years 
in working out the specific methods which apply to 
this period, there is much more of progress in store 
for the future. Dr. Hall makes a radical suggestion 
in claiming that “Writing, and even reading .. . 
should be neglected in our system before eight, and 
previous school work should focus on stories, the 
study of nature, and education by play and other 
activities.” While this plan would require almost 
a complete transformation of the work of the first 
two years of school, yet I am ready to say that there 
is something of value in the suggestions. I am 
quite well satisfied that we are now giving entirely 
too much time to mechanical processes in the first 


and second years of the course. The children are 
learning something, but are they really getting what 
they ought to have? ‘Have we reached the limit of 
their capacities? I cannot agree that reading 
should be neglected at this time, but I do say that 
we have not yet learned the best methods of teach- 
ing the subject. Reading should be stripped of its 
present mechanical grind, and by some method or 
means we should get hold of the real activities of the 
child, and he should be filled with an interest akin 
to that which inspires him in his play. Nature 
study, modern geography, reading, myths and 
fables, language study, play, self-activity,—combine 
and utilize them and work out the ideal course. 

1 am ready to say that arithmetic may be omitted 
entirely from the first grade with infinite profit to 
the child. Every phase of abstract arithmetic should 
be omitted from the second year of the course also, 
and only such as can be illustrated by concrete 
methods should be undertaken. It is true that we 
sometimes hypnotize ourselves into believing that 
our children are making rapid progress in number 
work, but when you have taken out everything which 
partakes of the mechanical, everything which smacks 
or smells of the rubbish, it will be found that very 
little remains. 

The juvenile is the second period to which atten- 
tion is directed—a period of about four years from 
eight or nine to twelve or thirteen. There can be 
no disputing as to the importance of these years as 
the time for fixing the mental life and habits of the 
child. In its best sense this is a formative period— 
a time for the development of correct traits of char- 
acter, and for teaching proper doctrines of life. 
This is a period of comparative rest for the physical, 
the growth being slow and the changes being con- 
fined to the less obtrusive. While this is true, there 
is large gain in the mental fibre; the vitality in- 
creases and the activity is more intense and constant. 
The bodily powers attain greater solidity and com- 
pactness of structure, and as a consequence the 
child is better able to resist fatigue and disease and 
acquires a higher degree of endurance. His muscles 
are capable of greater use and they are more ac- 
curate in their manipulations. 

Dr. Hall wisely claims “that this period should be 
mainly- devoted to drill, habituation, and mechan- 
ism.” The earnest work of the school begins: now, 
and the child is able for serious mental labor. The 
senses are active. The external world stimulates the 
powers to most accurate perceptions. The child 
does not look inward, but outward, and he learns 
facts without much regard to their causes. He is 
trying to master his environment. 

Now is the time to train verbal memory to its 
highest attainments. Under the workings of our 
present plans and systems memory is not so carefully 
trained as it should be. Retention is almost as easy 
as observation, and memory images accumulate with 
amazing rapidity, thus preparing for reflection and 
thought. And it must not be forgotten that there 
can be no genuine thinking until there has been a 
laying ‘“‘by in store” of the elements of knowledge. 
The thought faculty depends upon sense perception 
and memory, because these must furnish the mate- 
rials of thought. The weak memories of our time 
speak loudly of the neglect of this period of the 
child’s life. 

The subjects of study for this period are about the 
same as those usually prescribed for the grades, with 
a few doubtful additions and as many modifications. 
The additions which Dr. Hall suggests are Latin, 
Greek, and the modern languages. As this is the 
memory period it cannot be denied that the forms 
involved in learning the elementary phases of for- 
eign languages could be easily gotten, but it cannot 
be claimed, I think, that the child at this age can 
possibly get any valuable knowledge of the real 
principles of language; and it seems to me that the 
time can be more profitably spent in the study of 
mother-tongue and in getting possession of other 
tools of thought, There are other subjects which 
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are better adapted possibly to this stage of progres: 
which take hold of the child’s mind and awaken 
more fully the activities which result in culture. 

A goodly number of educators admit that the 
arithmetics should be greatly reduced in the quan- 
tity of subject matter, and that the character of 
much of the material should be radically change; 
yet most of us go on grinding out the same grist of 
impractical and unprofitable things. In exceptional 
cases there is some evidence of a breaking away from 
beloved custom and tradition, but the “time-honored 
fish of our youthful days—the curiously proportioned 
fish whose tail was as long as his head and half his 
body,” is still doing duty in many localities. And 
that wonderful tribe of district fathers who sent 
terror to the heart of the new schoolmaster by the 
“sums” they propounded for solution, has not en- 
tirely disappeared from the land. 

Dr. Hall suggests that geography be reduced to 
“one-fourth or even one-eighth of its present 
volume.” This you may say would be a radical 
change, and so it would, but when we consider that 
the advanced geographies used in the schools con- 
tain from seven hundred to eight hundred pages of 
ordinary size, we must admit that there is much of 
reason in the demand. An additional idea, iow- 
ever, should go with the suggestion, and that is that 
the subject be entirely reorganized with different 
basic ideas and new aims and ends. Nothing else in 
the curriculum at this time brings such small re- 
turns in culture and knowledge as the geography of 
the schools; and nothing involves so much of reil 
waste of time and energy. The old plans for teach- 
ing it should be cast aside, and more rational ideas 
concerning it adopted. Why teach the scraps of a 
dozen sciences thrown together largely without unity 
of principle or harmony of materials? 

A few of the best teachers are trying to work out 
a scientific treatment of principles which shall e!im- 
inate all foreign subjects and put into correct form 
a body of legitimate geographical facts. Through 
geography the child should be brought into touch 
with the commercial and industrial world. He 
should be introduced into the activities of the race, 
while he is at the same time of course made ac- 
quainted with the objects of nature which immedi- 
ately surround him. 

Industry and commerce, or similar themes, shou'd 
be made the unifying ideas of the subject, as they 
are so considered in some of the best schools in the 
country. The products of the soil, the mine, and 
the factory and local geographical facts form the 
starting points, as these furnish the concrete basis 
for the study. At a later stage the means and 
processes for handling these products give rise to 
other principles. Instead of making place geog- 
raphy the principal thing, and instead of convertirg 
the geography class into an excursion party to hunt 
out in imagination every obscure place on the g'obe, 
as is usually done, the child should be prepared for 
the real activities of the business world. It is in- 
finitely better that the child should know where 
iron is found, where it is prepared for use, how and 
why it is transported from mines to smelters, and 
the part it plays in the industry of the world, than 
it is to know the nanie of every obscure city on the 
earth. The child will get more out of the study of 
the farm with the various grain belts, centres of com- 
merce, and their relative value to man, than he will 
get by the months of study which he usually gives to 
the abstract consideration of the scraps of science 
found in our so-called advanced geographies. 
Wheat and corn, iron and coal, cotton and lumber, 
stock and its products, and kindred themes, studied 
in systematic way, involving transportation, climat», 
etc., will bring to the child more of the geography 
of the United States than can be learned in any 
other way. By this method he will get all the place 
geography that he needs, acquire the necessary facts 
of physiography, know much of climate and 
climatic conditions, and in addition he will learn 
many other points of valuable knowledge,—and dur- 
ing the whole of the time he will be intensely inter- 
ested in the study. It may be further stated that 
there can be no doubt as to the educational value of 
such a method of study, stimulating the mind as it 
does to the highest healthy activity, and giving as 


results the greatest refinement and the most valua- 
ble culture, with a great saving of time to the pupil. 

It is barely possible that some of our modern 
educators place too much stress upon the period of 
adolescence; and yet it must be admitted by every 
student of child growth that there are problems 
here which call for serious thought. The marked 
physiological changes which take place during this 
period suggest a fuller activity and a larger life. 
The chest and shoulders expand, the vocal organs 
enlarge, and the larynx increases in size. The 


{Continued on page 25.) 


CAPTAIN JIM WAS A BOY ONCE. 


James Dole is sixty-seven years old. He was in 
the Civil war, and so he is always called “Captain 
Jim.” Every boy and girl calls him “Captain Jim.” 
They do this to his face in school and out, and they 
do not seem to know it, nor does he. ‘They are all 
used to it. 

Fvery time a boy is sent up to his office for dis- 
cipline, he begins in the same way, “Well, my little 
man, I was a boy once, and I don’t forget it.” Then 
he proceeds in good military fashion to inquire into 
the case and to punish vigorously. No boy ever 
resents it, but takes his punishment like a soldier. 
The story goes that one lad, smarting under the 
punishment, squirmed and said, “Oh, don’t forget 
that you were a boy once.” 

“Never,” said Captain Jim. “Nor how much 
good a licking did me,” and he outdid himself. 


CITIZEN AND TRIb6UNE PLAN. 


BY JOUN T, RAY, CHICAGO. 

"About six vears ago, | began to work on the 
theory that the plan of pupil co-operation that 
would give the best results should have as littie of 
the forms of city or state government as possible, 
but should recognize and emphasize personal tra n- 
ing and habits of self-control, and control of others, 
as the leading idea. I desired that the plan should 
be one that would be available in all the eight grades 
of an elementary school. 

After over a year of careful experimenting by my- 
self and teachers, we finally grew into what is 
known as the “Citizen and Tribune” plan, which has 
now been in everyday use in the John Crerar school 
of about 800 pupils for five years. Its simplicity 
and directness led it to be extensively adopted in 
elementary schools in city and country, scattered 
from Maine to Hawaiian Islands. About 125,00) 
children are now working under it. 

four principles underlie the plan:— 

Virst. The encouragement and stimulation of te 
personal self-control of the pupil. This is accom- 
plished by refusing to watch him or supervise him in 
any way, unless it must be done to protect the 
school. 

Second. The stimulation of the pupil in the idea 
that he must not only control himself, but must be 
active in his influence for right conduct in others, 
about the school. He must feel the same personal 
responsibility about these things as the teacher. 
The order about the school is what he helps to make 
it, either subjectively or objectively. 

Third. Sufficient organization of the pupils, by 
the election from each room of tribunes, to ether 
suppress disorder, or bring a knowledge of their in- 
ability to control individuals to the teaching 
authority. This comcs through the elected tribune 
solely, and only after he is able to say that his in- 
fluence and warning of the offender has failed. 


Fourth. The formal recognition of continued 
personal self-control and active influence for right 
conduct about the school, by making the student a 
“citizen” and trusting him in every way. All ean 
become “citizens’—few or many in a room may be, 
according as they deport themselves. 

The primary object is the better training of pupils 
in the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. It 
has brought a wholly unexpected boon to both 
teachers and principal in relieving them from the 
petty details of controlling the conduct of the chil- 
dren by constant surveillance. The effect upon the 
school may be summed up as follows :-— 

1. The teachers heartily believe in it, as a con- 
venient method of government. While the'r 
authority may at any moment be asserted, it is sel- 
dom needed inside of the schoolroom. They would, 
however, retain it, chiefly because of its moral and 
educational value. 

2. We observe that children have become much 
more considerate of the rights of others. Fights, 
quarrels, and boisterous conduct seldom occur. 
Nagging and imposing upon others has been broken 
up by being promptly rebuked by the pupils or their 
tribune. 

3. The number of incorrigible bad boys has 
greatly diminished, so that less than one-fifth of the 
former number of suspensions have been necessary 
for the past few years. It has been clearly proved 
that the “publie opinion” of the pupils of a recom or 
the school is more potent in restraining bad boys 
than the persuasion or rebuke of the teacher or 
principal. 

4. The most satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained in regulating moral conduct. ‘ Cheating in 
examinations, improper language, dishonest and de- 
ceptive acts, have been uprooted by the stimulate | 
sentiment for right conduct by the majority of the 
pupils of the room. Often without the knowledge 
of the teacher, the pupils, especially in the higher 
grades, acting through their tribunes, take quiet and 
effective steps to correct an evil. 

5. <A noticeable feature is the wise discrimina- 
tion and judgment shown each month in the elec. 
tion of tribunes of the rooms. A _ good tribure 
who does his duty faithfully, will be re-elected month 
after month, while a weak and indulgent one is cer- 
tain to be dropped at the next election. 

6. It has been demonstrated that children. can 
and will expose wrongdoing, if properly trained, ia 
a manner that will neither bring upon them ridicule 
or abuse, and that cannot be denominated tattling. 

7. The office of tribune, though impos:ng_ re- 


sponsibility and often unpleasant duties, is accepicd 


as an honor by the best pupils, and is quite fr.- 
quently most acceptably filled by a reformed so- 
called “bad boy.” Like many political leaders, 
is for whatever the people want, but he has dis- 
covered carly in life that it is more honorable to b: 

a leader for right. 

8. The formal recognition of continuous goo | 
conduet and good influence in the school is a grea: 
incentive, especially in the primary and intermedi- 
ate grades. The making of the boy a “citizen” a- 
a reward for his conduct, and the giving to him of 
certain liberties because he will not abuse them, i- 
a compliment that is recognized by both the child 
ind his parents, and is a stimulant to others to d» 
the same. 

%. We find that parents approve highly of the 
recognition of honest and successful efforts to be 
worth the distinetion of being “citizen” and 
“tribune.” Parents heartily approve of self-govern- 
ment among the pupils, and no serious objection 
has ever been made. 

10. Lastly, it has been demonstrated that t'\2 


A CREED. 


We will try to make some small piece of ground beautiful, peaceful and fruitful, We will have no 


untended or unthought-of creatures upon it. 


We will have flowers and vegetables in our gardens, 


plenty of corn and grass in our fields. We will have some music and poetry ; the children shall learn 
to dance and sing it; perhaps some of the old people, in time, may also, We will have some art; 
and little by little some higher art and imagination may manifest themselves among us — nay — even 
perhaps an uncalculating and uncovetous wisdom, as of rude Magi, presenting gifts of gold and 


frankincense. 


—-Ruskin, 
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yiar will work among primary children even more 
sutisfactorily than in higher grades, and that hah‘ts 
of self-control without surveillance can be more 
eusily acquired in the primary grades than elsewhere. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.—(1V.) 


BY CHARLES F, KING. 


SUSPEND, EXPEL, OR PUNISH. 


If rewards and punishments are needed for young 
children to help form a worthy character; if, as one 
ian says, “punishment, like vaccination, seems to be 
necessary as a preventive of greater evils,” then it is 
proper for us to consider at this point the nature of 
these stimuli. 

Punishments are divided into two general divi- 
sions, the judicious and the injudicious. Under the 
former head are generally placed reproof, privation, 
deportment marks, supension, corporal punishment, 
and expulsion. Expulsion is the last resort. 

Suspension. is largely used in most places where 
corporal punishment is abolished. It is even fre- 
quently used in such a city as Minneapolis, where 
the principals can use the rod. That city has some 
33,000 school children, and in 1898 867 of them 
were suspended, and of this number 108 were not 
restored to school. The same ratio in Boston would 
give us 262 expulsions. I submit that 262 expul- 
sions are far more disgraceful to a city than a thou- 
sand cases of corporal punishment, and a thousand 
times worse for society. 

The injudicious punishments are generally classi- 
fied under the heads of scolding, nagging, sarcasm, 
ridicule, all disgraceful and degrading punishments, 
all forms of torture, all forms of boxing, pinching, 
slapping, pulling the ears or the hair. I have no- 
ticed over and over again both in families and 
schools that where the judicious punishments are 
not allowed the injudicious are apt to be used. | 
have known a teacher whe dislikes to use the rattan 
to tie a boy’s head up so close that he could hardly 
breathe. I know a teacher who has often boasted 
of never having any corporal punishments, yet who 
frequently pulls the ears of his children, strikes 
them on the side of the head, and when all this is 
not sufficient, knocks them senseless.—Address. 


CONCERNING UNTRUTHS.—(1X.) 


A STUDY BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


INCIDENTAL LIES—PARENTAL. 


One of the vexatious problems that arise in the 
consideration of untruths is the relation of parents 
thereto. Children ask questions way beyond their 
years, questions the answers to which might be intel- 
lectually, morally, and religiously demoralizing. 
What shall parents do? 

Usually you have but to wait. Most of the ques- 
tions beyond the child’s years are simply spontane- 
ous and transient. One of the most eminent clergy- 
men of Cambridge, Mass., tells this story of his 
small boy:— 

“Papa, what is God?’ said the little one. The 
father hesitated what to say to a child of his years 
regarding the Deity; fortunately, before he had de- 
cided what to say the little fellow said:— 

“Papa, what makes it rain?” This was more 
simple, and yet it took him a little time to frame his 
explanation, and fortunately before the father was 
ready for this the child said:— 

“Papa, what makes Punch and Judy?” and now 
that his troubles were at the minimum he hastened 
to talk to the child about Punch and Judy. 

The parent needs to have all his wits about him 
in order that he may live in the presence of a little 
child and not “get rattled.” Multitudes of children 


are ruined by injudicious answers to questions. Any 


answer is injudicious that stimulates a child to ask 
further questions upon improper subjects. One of 
the most dangerous enemies of a child is the man 
or woman, parent or other, who thinks it is his duty 
to tell a child the whole truth when he asks in- 
delicate questions. First, escape the question in 


silence, if possible, without giving the child a feel- 
ing that you are indifferent. 

Second, answer quite fully and with ardent inter- 
est the questions that are within his range and with- 
in your tact. This proves your devotion to him. 

Third, turn the conversation skilfully (1) by ask- 
ing a question yourself; (2) by suggesting some- 
thing else upon which he will ask questions of a 
different character; (3) by proposing that he do 
something or have something which will greatly in- 
terest him. 

Lastly, do not tell an untruth, and do not iura 
him off impatiently. 


B.C. GREGORY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsca, Mass. 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE. 


BY EKDITH PERRY ESTIS. 

Just at the present time two generations of [os- 
tonians are looking upon the old Conservatory build- 
ing in Franklin square with interested eyes. ‘Two 
classes, also, the industrial and philanthropic, are 
studying it objectively, the first as an initial venture 
into institutional life, and the second as a social ex- 
periment. 

The Conservatory era in the history of the p!ace 
is familiar to hundreds of students now scattered 
throughout the United States. The bevy of happy 
young people who year by year filled its parlors, cor- 
ridors, and classrooms, are pleasant memories to the 
teachers and visitors who loved to see them there. 

To-day the old St. James hotel has reverted to 
its original use under the new name of the Franklin- 
square house, which, while it has a sort of “social 
settlement” sound, has studiously avoided all the 
repellant charitable facts and titles. 

The casual visitor feels that the old building has 
simply renewed its youth, for here are the same 
bright faces of happy young women filling the par- 
lors and dining-room. The only real difference is 
that they are not all studying music, and their fam- 
ilies are not paying their bills. They are all women 
who are supporting themselves in honorable fashion, 
and meanwhile are studying industries and profes- 
sions. 

As to the actual aspect of the building itself, 
there are only a few changes, and these for the 
better. The old musie store has been changed into 
a well-lighted and attractive writing room. The 
library is stil! a quiet, inviting place, and the parlors 
are generally devoted to ping-pong. Just beyond 
where the ¢lassrooms used to be is a series of thir- 
teen little reception rooms now in process of furnish- 
ing where the young ladies may receive their friends. 
Each of these rooms has been furnished in a differ- 
ent scheme of color, and has reflected the taste of 
generous donors in the furniture. Downstairs the 
gymnasium has been touched with the same fairy- 
spirit which will make this also a useful adjunct to 
the attraction and helpfulness of the place. 

Since the opening of the house in July, it has been 
well patronized, although the summer is seldom a 
prosperous time with city hotels. While it cannot be 
said that the project is self-supporting, yet it has 
been a great success. At the end of September 300 
permanent boarders were enrolled, and meals were 
furnished at an average cost of fourteen cents each, 


and of a quality which made sure that they were 
well-nourished. 

There is room for 400 women, and Boston’s 
“Franklin-syuare 400” will at some future time be 
cited with pride, if its 300 is any criterion. No age 
limit has been set, for it is astonishing how many 
active older women are glad to find such an ideal 
boarding place after their day’s work is done. In 
the 300 of the September enrollment were over 
twenty teachers, and as the place offers such attrac- 
tions to visiting teachers the number will undoubt- 
edly grow larger. It is a well-known fact that the 
needs of Boston teachers who ought to board near 
their schools have been sadly overlooked. 

To the sociologist, Dr. Perin and his friends ap- 
peal as public benefactors. They do not talk of 
“solving problems” with that Gradgrind precision 
which would reduce the whole of life to a maihe- 
matical equation. They have assumed a great 
burden in carrying the venture even so far toward 
a successful issue; the question of ways and means 
will have to be reckoned with, of course, but the 
sum of the greatest good to the greatest number will 
have a large place in the figuring. They are the 
people who help proclaim that new industrial gospel 
of the companionship and enjoyment of labor “which 
includes not only every right-minded man and 
woman, but God himself.” 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AS TAUGHT 
AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 

The utility of the public museum as an eduea- 
tional adjunct is well established. Its latest an] 
nost interesting development is seen in the sug- 
gestive plans of the Philadelphia commercial mu- 
scum for the promotion of popular commercial elu- 
cation in its provisions for the study of commere::! 
geography. 

Commercial geography, it should be noted, is 
recognized as one of the essential requirements in 
tle technical training of young men and women for 
the pursuits of commerce. In respect of import- 
antec, it ranks with commercial law and practice, ad- 
ministration, the study of commodities, economic 
history and other educational instruments in com- 
neicial training. 

The fact that the Philadelphia commercial mu- 
seum is a public business institution, and that the 
commercial motive dominates its plans, renders it 
particularly well adapted for the practical promotion 
of commercial education. This advantage is seen, 
also, in the selection and classification of the ex- 
hibits, which are entirely with a view to commercial 
utility, and quite different in many respects from the 
usual scientific arrangement. 

The chief characteristic of the exhibit is its 
grouping under the two heads of monographie and 
geographic collections. In the first, samples of a 
common commercial product, such as coffee, from all 
over the world, are shown in juxtaposition for con- 
venient comparison by. students and business men. 
In the geographic displays, all the resources of a 
single country are shown en masse. These arrange- 
ments are of greatest value to the student of com- 
mercial geography who may repair here at any time 
for instruction and for observation. 

The museum has made definite and organized 
plans to bring its valuable collections into utility by 
the public schools. A teacher's room has been es- 
tablished into which classes may be brought for 
special lectures and object lessons in the uses and 
values of the raw products which enter into the 
commerce of the world. The museum is open to 
these classes, daily, and teachers and pupils come in 
numbers as great as 300 at a time, usually on Satur- 
day mornings. 

An interesting and helpful pamphlet has been 
prepared and issued by the museum for free dis- 
tribution to the schools in the state of Pennsylvania. 
This pamphlet first concisely and briefly reviews 
the- origin of commerce; the distribution of principal 
products; the relation of agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, and transportation to commerce; the place of 
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the United States in the world’s commerce, and the 


value of commercial education. It then provides 
about forty pages of brief informatory notes on the 
principal raw products, describing the contents of 
its special school collections, and giving useful sug- 
gestions to teachers as to how the study of the col- 
lections may be made most interesting to scholars. 

For the museum, it should be known, does not 
rest with issuing invitations to the schools to come 
to it. It goes to the schools. The specially-pre- 
pared collections of the products which play an im- 
portant part in the world’s trade are sent out. 
When placed in the schools, it is rightly conceived 
that these articles may. be studied with great benefit 
by children, even when very young. They may in 
this way receive the beginning of a commercial edu- 
cation, of great value when the time comes for 
them to earn their livelihood. They are given a 
vast amount of concretely useful information, and 
a knowledge of things as they are. - 

The collections are intended to be simply sugge:- 
tive. To aid the teachers in developing the sub- 
jects. as has been indicated, the museum has re- 
cently issued helpful suggestions. In describing 
the pictures illustrating the silk industry, and the 
samples of cloth made from silk, for instance, it is 
intimated that the teacher could readily dwell upon 
the value of the industry to different countries, to- 
gether with its part in the commerce of this country. 
In mentioning the picturesqueness of the cultivation 
of silk, it is pointed out that a natural dgre-sion 
would be a deseription of the peculiarities of such 
countries as China and Japan. 

In a similar way in describing woods, mention of 
the lumbering industry of the country is suggested, 
and the possible danger of the destruction of our 
forests, and the necessity for their proper care. In 
discussing minerals, the enormous importance oi 
coal and iron is indicated as a text for a brief talk 
upon the pre-eminence of the United States in the 
iron and steel industry, and the important part 
plaved by this and other minerals in the country’s 
prosperity. 

In this practical way, teachers are encouraged to 
promote practical knowledge among their pupi's, 
and find it possible to give their scholars educatioa 
of great material benefit. The value of the effor: 
put forth by the Philadelphia museum, from tht: 
standpoint, can searcely be estimated. 


FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


RY A. D. YOCUM, 
HISTORY AND HISTORICAL FICTION, COLONIAL 
TIMES. 
Towle’s “Travels and Adventures of Marco Polo.” 
Fiske’s “Discovery of America.” 
Prescoti’s “Conquest of Mexico.” 
Parkman’s “Jesuits in North America.” 
Moore’s “Pilgrims and Puritans.” 
Towle’s “Magellan.” 
Fiske’s “Beginnings of New England.” 
Parkman’s “Pioneers of France in the New 
World.” 
Kingsley’s “Westward Ho!” 
Wallace’s “The Fair God.” 
Dovle’s “The Refugees.” 
Austin’s “Betty Alden.” 
Holland’s “The Bay Path.” 
Parkman’s “The Old Regime in Canada.” 
Fiske’s “Old Virginia and her Neighbors.” 


Ferris’ “Original Settlements on the Delaware.” 

Fisher's “Pennsylvania Colony and Common- 
wealth.” 

Parkman’s “Montcalm and Wolfe.” 

Drake’s “Taking of Louisburg.” 


Johnston’s “To Have and to Hold.” 
Thackeray's “The Virginians.” 
Cooper's “Last of the Mohicans.” 
Brooks’ “In Leisler’s Times.” 
Stevenson’s “King Noanett.” 


Autumn's earliest frost had given to the woods below 
Hues of beauty such as heaven lendeth to its brow. 
—Whittier. 


A BRIEF STUDY IN HAMLET. 


BY JOHN D. MEESE. 


‘* Some necessary questions of the play be then.to be consid- 
ered.”—Hamlet, Act ITI., Scene 2. 


I. Contrast the opening scenes in “Macbeth” and 
“Hamlet.” Contrast the action in the two plays. 
By what right does Claudius hold the sovereignty? 
(iood and bad qualities of the king? Of the queen? 
Were the two well mated? What kind of man was 
Hamlet’s father? 

Il. Hints regarding the condition of society in 
Denmark? Purpose of the dramatist in introducing 
the ghost? Was it a “real” ghost in Act III? Why 
is Polonius in the play? The good and the bad ia 
Ophelia’s character? 

Ill. Does Hamlet deal justly with himself in the 
soliloquy in Act II.? When does the king begin to 
suspect that Hamlet “knows too much?” Climax 
of the play? Principal episodes? Significance of 
Ophelia’s remark, “The king rises’? (Act ITI.) 


IV. Did Hamlet do right in letting the king es- 
cape in the “prayer” scene? Why was Hamlet so 
quick to kill Polonius and so slow to kill the king? 
Comment on Hamlet’s treatment of his mother in 
the “closet” scene. 

V. Pedagogical lesson in Hamlet’s last remark 
to Guild, in Act III.? Compare Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
Act III., with Macbeth’s. Any excuse for Hamlet’s 
treatment of Guild and Ros? Wasn’t it awful? 

VI. Notice the subtle beauty in “There’s a willow 
grows, ete.”—other artistic touches. 

VII. Motive in introducing the grave diggers? 
At what point do we lose sympathy with Laertes? 

VIIL. One critic says that Shakespeare has given 
us no perfect male character—criticise Horatio. 
Function of Fortinbras in this play? 

IX. What parts of the play seem to have been 
suggested by the teachings of the church? 

X. Mental characteristics of Hamlet—the qus- 
tion of his sanity. Comments on the moral problem 
presented to Hamlet, and on his disposition of it. 
Thoughts on the final tragedy of the drama. 


DRAWING.—(VIIL) 


BY EMILIE V. JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA, 


DESIGN. 

Drawing, as a whole, is one of the most potent 
mora! factors in our modern education, and design 
is an important element. Moral living is the result 
of a proper realization of harmony and proportion. 
To appreciate the relative importance of the vari- 
ous factors in our lives, and to place ourselves in 
harmony with the best of these, is true living. 
What relation has this to primary school des gn? 
Can you reconcile a love of beauty, accuracy, 
strength, balance, with disorder, untruthfulness, 
discord? 


the little untrained fingers: to successfully repeat a 
unit as it was for the little girl to write the second 
line of a rhyme, though, as she said, she found the 
first line easy enough. Long before the fingers can 
draw successfully this decorative work, they can 
deftly lay a number of pretty borders and rosettes 
with tablets and sticks for the eyes to appreciate. 
In using the material, give to each child a defin- 
ite number of tablets or sticks. Try to develop as 
many possibilities as the time will allow, suggesting 
others, so as to make the pupil feel that the number 
of harmonious arrangements is infinite. 
TABLETS, 


Use tablets an inch in diameter. 
Begin with the circle, it being the 


simplest form. Ask the children to 


lay their tablets in a straight row 
for a border. Glance over the class 


and notice probably four different 


arrangements. Comment upon the 
evenness with which they are 
placed. Emphaizing the hori- 


zontal arrangement first, call upon 
a child who has a border so placed 


to draw his upon the board. All 


copy this with their tablets. No- 
tice that John has his tab'ets all 


touching, or not touching, as the 
case may be. Ask who ean fix 


OO N00 


them another way, still keeping 
them horizontal. Then have this 


border drawn upon the board und_r 


the first. 
Next get the vertical borders by 


asking the class to arrange the 


WOWO 


tablets another way, touching; and 
finally not touching. 


In a succeeding lesson, dictate 


any of the preceding arrangements; 
also rosettes involving the same 


principles. 


With the square tablets, proceed 
as before, allowing the pupils to 


arrange borders, restricting them 


this time to horizontal ones. Select 
a pupil having his tablets touching 


The old abstract moral lessons died a natural 
death. They were worn out, ineffectual, useless. 
We have substituted manual training, music, physi- 
cal exercise, nature work, drawing. They do the 
work better. 

Lessons in design, i. ¢., in harmony and propor- 
tion, are taught when pictures are hung straight, 
papers arranged neatly, children carefully dressed, 
wraps properly hung. More directly we give the 
child some definite material with which to work. 

Repetition and balance are the very soul of con- 
ventional design. Unless the pattern faithfully re- 
peats, it ig no pattern at all, It is as impossible for 


by the sides, and have his drawn on 
the board. Ask who has a border with some 
other part than the sides touching. 
“Fig. 4” drawn by a pupil who has them so placed. 
Now we have a border in which the sides of the 
squares are touching, and one in which the corners 
of the squares are touching each other, who can ar- 
range them so that they touch in some other way? 

Next take the borders in which the squares do 
not touch. Give the pupils enough tablets to allow 


each to make three borders with the squares not 
touching. This can be entirely independent work. 

Another day let the class copy with their tablets 
some patterns from the board (Fig. 9, ete.) and 
dictate some others to them, 
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We are now ready to combine circles and squares 
(Fig. 9 to 1%). So continue with the other geo- 
metric forms. As soon as the pupil has acquired 
some. little skill in managing the pencil in the other 
departments of drawing, let him attempt to draw 
a few simple designs. The work should progress 
along the following lines:— 


Laying the patterns independently. 

Laying the patterns from blackboard drawings. 
. Laying the patterns from dictation. 

. Drawing from the tablets. 

. Drawing from blackboard drawings. 

. Drawing from dictation. 

Drawing from memory. 

. Original drawing. 


STICK LAYING. 


The sticks should be introduced in the same way 
in which the tablets were first used, developing the 
infinite possibilities of position. Use one-inch 
sticks of all one color, with two long sticks for 
border lines. It is interesting to vary the lessons 
by giving out a few sticks, say five, and having them 
simply arranged; then giving five more to be worked 
into the same border. 


PAPER-CUTTING. 

Paper cutting is a great assistance in teaching 
symmetry in rosettes and crosses. Use colored 
paper four inches by four inches, or larger. Have 
the square folded with the color in when coated 
paper is used. If the pattern or unit is to repeat 
four times, have the paper folded into eighths, so 
that only one-half of the unit need be drawn and 
cut. Give the class careful and accurate directions 
for the drawing of this half unit upon the folded 
paper. When the design is cut, it can be opened and 
mounted upon a shade or tint of the same color, and 
then pinned to the drawing paper. The pupil, in 
another lesson, can draw the rosette or cross beside 
the cut one. Coloring, or half-tinting, the drawing 
helps the effect, but should not be resorted to too 
frequently as the time thus consumed can be better 
employed in drawing more designs. 

The cutting, mounting, and drawing of crosses, 
shields and rosettes is appropriate for second, third, 
and fourth year classes, while the tablet and stick- 
laying should be mostly confined to first grade, 
though it may be employed in the early part of the 
second year. The drawing should be free-hand, 


sketched in lightly, and finally emphasized where 
necessary. More attention should be paid to pro- 
portion and symmetry than to execution, While 
the latter is not to be underrated, it must not take 


the pupil’s attention away from what is more im- 
portant, form and valance. 

Young pupils should not be expected to do much 
original work in design. It should be remembered 
that the creative faculty, the imagination, does its 
work by building into new combinations the ele- 
ments supplied by memory. Therefore give the 
primary pupil plenty of beautiful forms which he 
may, in the future, re-combine into new and original 
designs. 


RELATION OF OUR EDUCATIONAL SYS- 
TEM TO COMMERCE. 


The following article, which has been going the rounds 
of English papers within the last ten days, will be of in- 
terest to readers on this side of the water. 

A correspondent to the Birmingham Post says:— 

“Great interest in England is now taken in the ques- 
tion of national education. But that interest seems to 
be chiefly directed to the question as to how far the day 
schools may be used to impart ‘religious instruction’ 
according to the particular creed of the parents of the 
children attending such schools. However important it 
may be that the principles of various creeds with their 
bearing wpon a future life should be imparted to the 
scholars, there can be no doubt of the necessity for a 
more thorough education in matters pertaining to the 
life that now is if our country is to hold its own in the 
competition of the near future, In this connection the 
example of the United States in regard to a system of 
national instruction in scientific temperance is well 
worthy of the consideration of the British people. The 
effects of intemperance upon national deficiency have 
uowhere been so closely studied and so thoroughly 
acted upon as in the United States, and nowhere else 
have the good results of abstinence been so closely 
demonstrated. We have all been made familiar with 
the power of American capital, the stress of American 
competition, and the superiority of American workmen; 
bnt there has been great reluctance in this country to 
acknowledge how much of these are due to a system of 
national education in scientific temperance in its bear- 
ing upon national efficiency. 

“Let us recognize that the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States is only about half the quan- 
tity per head of what is consumed in the United King- 
dom, and we may see our way to the solution of the per- 
plexing labor problem. Yet, although the consumption 
of drink is so comparatively low, so convinced are the 
educational and commercial authorities of the states of 
the evil effects that they recognize the need for a more 
extensive instruction in temperance matters and a more 
stringent application of that knowledge in daily life. By 
the laws of all the states, instruction in scjentific tem- 
perance is given in all the public elementary schools. 
Under these laws there are more than 26,000,000 of chil- 
dren of school age in the United States under this in- 


. struction, And all this has taken place within the last 


twenty years. The result is that the properly instructed 
are entering into their inheritance of commercial su- 
premacy in the world, The importance of temperance in- 
struction so recognized has lifted the question out of the 
category of ‘fads,’ to which so many badly instructed 
people in this country consign it, and there the subject 
is one of the indispensable elements of knowledge. In 
some of the states a penalty is attached to the negle:t 
‘of it; in some the topic must occupy from one-fourth to 
one-fifth space in the books on physiology, and in others 
no teacher who has not passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the subject is allowed to teach. 

“What is the bearing of this teaching on the commer- 
cial world? One result is that fully 1,000,000 railway 
men and 2,000,000 more in other employments are re- 
quired to be total abstainers. The prohibition of the 
army canteen and the groggery in the navy keeps the 
services free from the drink evil. What the United 
States have still to fight is the influx of immigrants from 
the old world, with their traditional regard for liquor 
and their ignorance of its effects upon them. To 
counteract this, the system of national education in 
scientific temperance is continued and enforced with 
lasting gcod to the country, and to the commercial spirit 
which threatens to swamp all competitors.” 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Hunt, Clinton, Mass. : 
In the hands of its teachers are the destinies not 
alone of our land, but of all lands. Upon the per- 
sonality, power, and devotion they bring to bear 
upon their work depends the kind of house they 
build,—the character of the structure of which they 
are leading architects, ; 


SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—(V.) 


BOLIVIA. 
HISTORY. 


Very largely that of Peru. When first known, a 
part of the famous kingdom of the Incas. Pizarro 
sent his brother Hernando to subdue and annex it. 
He did so, and robbed it also. In 1559 it was made 
Upper Peru. 

For centuries Spanish oppression of natives was 
incredibly severe and cruel. No respect for Incas 
and their civilization. Treated like beasts of 


- burden. Their duty was to get precious metals 


from mines. Estimated that in Bolivia and Peru 
8,000,000 Indians perished in working these mines. 

When war for independence came, it was pecu- 
liarly fierce. It lasted from 1809 to 1825, when 
Spanish governor surrendered and was killed. Boli- 
var aided in their struggle, and in gratitude the 
country named after him. 

Insurrections since 1825 frequent. War with 
Chile began 1878. Bolivia lost her coast line and 
her rich nitrate deposits. 

AREA AND FEATURES. 


Bolivia is now an inland republic. Its present 
area is 567,000 square miles. 

Two distinct regions. ‘The western half is moun- 
tainous, with some of highest peaks on the contin- 
ent, averaging 20,000 feet. The majestic peak of 
Tllampu is 25,000 feet high, with snow-covered 
sides, smoking crater, and boiling springs at base, 
where natives do their cooking. 

Eastern half vast low plain, covered with tropical 
forests. No better farming land in the world than 
on plains, and warm valleys between the mountains. 

About 4,000 miles of roads made by Incas remain 
to the present. Wonderful engineering in tunnels 
and bridges. Roads paved with large flat blocks of 
stone. 

PRODUCTS AND TREASURES. 

Fields produce wheat in abundance, and fine 
grade. Also coffee, sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, in- 
digo, and spices. 

Forests contain rubber trees and cocoanut palms 
in countless numbers. Also mahogany, rosewood, 
vegetable ivory, tortoise-shell wood, and cinchona, 
from which quinine is procured. 

Soft wool of vicuna—like llama—a considerable 
article of export. 

Gold and silver, copper, and tin in abundance 
from mines. Before Spanish conquest, Indians re- 
garded gold as sacred metal. Used only for pal- 
aces, temples, and royal vestments. Excited grecd 
of Spaniards. Indians paid Spain quarterly con- 
tribution of twelve llama bladders full of gold, four 
to five pounds each, over $15,000 worth. Northwest 
Bolivia chief gold centre. 

Much richer in silver. But neither gold nor 
silver mines can be fully and profitably worked 
through lack of machinery and railways. 

The Potosi silver mines have yielded the past 300 
vears 3,000 million dollars worth of silver. 

The copper mines of La Paz are among richest 
in the world. Annual product 4,000 tons. ‘Tin ore 
totals 500 tons a month. 

PEOPLE. 


About 2,500,000. Native whites, descendants of 
Spaniards, 600,000; mixed whites and Indians 
(Cholos) %00,000; Indians domesticated 960,000; 
Indians savage 240,000. 

LEADING CITIES. 

Ta Paz, the capital, with 70,000 people, the 
majority Indians. It is 13,000 feet above sea level. 
There is a fine cathedral which was forty years in 
building. It has an image of the Virgin, the pres- 
ent of Emperor Charles V. of Spain. Also a fine 
state university here. 

Sucre—the political and social capital, named for 
the first president of the republic. It has a mag- 
nificent cathedral, and several imposing churches 
and convents. In 1609, Sucre was seat of supreme 
court of justice for all Spain’s South American colo- 
nies. The university here is one of the strongest 
educational forces in the country. Popular educa- 
tion, however, is at a low ebb in Bolivia, 
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National Educational Association, Boston, July 
6 to 10. 


Remember you are training children to do next 
year’s work well. 


Two-thirds of the school children of the United 
States are in country schools. 


It is said that 300 Smiths were enrolled at the 
Minneapolis meeting of the N. E. A. 


There appears to be a decided increase of the 
percentage of boys in the high schools. 


The grand union meeting of educators and far- 
mers at Hesperia, Mich., will be on February 5, 6, 7. 


There are 1,817 monthly magazines published in 
the United States, with an aggregate circulation ot 
40,000,000 copies. The circulation has doubled in 
ten years. 


Congratulations are due 8S. Y. Gillan of Mil- 
waukee for his securing of the American Journal of 
Education, hitherto published at St. Louis. This 
will mean much to Mr. Gillan and to educational 
journalism. 


Everybody's Magazine for October contains the 
first magazine account of the work of Miss Mar- 
garet A. Haley in the famous Tax fight. It is 
from the pen of the editor of the New England 
Journal of Education. 


The American kindergartners have sent $980 to 
Germany toward a Froebel Memorial house in Blank- 
enburg. This is a great honor to America. It 
means much more than appears upon the surface to 
have American teachers send a thousand dollars to 
Germany. 


New York City maintains her pace as the educa- 
tional leader. Her salaries are the highest in the 
world. They are secured by statute and charter. 
They have the best pension scheme for teachers, 
they have the best provision for new and adequate 
schoolhouses. 


The school debate is returning to its old-time 
prestige, which is cause for general rejoicing. It 
counteracts the tendency of the modern school to 
emphasize the collection of material, the laboratory 
method, and develops the power of ready use of one’s 
resources. 


The best public school in America ‘has one large 
room double the size of a recitation room, with 
beautiful and costly works of art. At least once 
each week every class in the school spends a half 
hour in this room, not aimlessly, but to make some 
use of something in this beautiful room. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE N. E. A. 


Beginning with November 27, the New England 
Journal of Education will have a series of articles 
on N. E, A. in anticipation of the great meeting to 
be held in Boston July 6-9, 1903. These will be by 
various prominent members of the Association, and 
will be historical, descriptive, and biographical. 
There will be ten of these articles, each of surpassing 
interest. The entire series, with all the other valu- 
able and interesting matter in the New England 
Journal of Education, will be sent to any address 
upon the receipt of twenty-five cents. Send early, 
that the edition may be large enough for all. 


THE LATE DR. E. E. WHITE. 

A great man has departed. Dr. Emerson L. 
White, one of the most eminent of American educa- 
tional leaders, has passed to the Great Beyond. He 
died at his home in Columbus, O., at the age of 
seventy-four, having been in the vigor of intel- 
lectual and physical manhood to the last. He was 
a leader at twenty-one, and he never lessened his 
zeal or lost his prestige for a moment. His early 
reputation was made in the Cleveland schools. 

He was born at Mantua, O., January 10, 1829, 
educated at Cleveland University, was principal of 
the grammar school and of the high school in 
Cleveland, was superintendent at Portsmouth, O., 
was Cincinnati’s most distinguished superintendent, 
was for several years state superintendent of Ohio, 
and was president of Purdue University, at La- 
fayette, Ind. He was the author of many text-books 
and books on pedagogy. 

Without dowbt his books for teachers have had a 
larger sale than any other professional books ever 
written by an American. 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE AGAIN. 


Another million in sight for Teachers’ College. 
Glorious! Nothing has ever happened in the educa- 
tional history of the United States so professionally 
significant as the fabulous endowment of the 
Teachers’ College, and all that goes with it. It has 
buildings and equipment, men and patronage that 
were inconceivable when the Twentieth century was 
ushered in, and we are not twenty-four months 
away from the shouting and the tumult of that: 
famous celebration. It is like a fairy tale. Its 
only imaginary rival is at the Chicago University, 
and this last million for Teachers’ College in New 
York is made possible by the half million gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, founder of Chicago University 
—a most interesting condition of things. 

Whatever of rivalry there may be between New 
York and Chicago will harm neither, will help both, 
and will ennoble and glorify the profession. 

What would Horace Mann say at the gifts of mil- 
lions by individuals for two professional schools for 
teachers in the two metropolitan centres of the land! 
If the new century starts at this pace, what will hap- 
pen by the time it is ten years old. 

The gift for Teachers’ College is $500,000 from 
J. D. Rockefeller on condition that all its liabilities 
are paid and $250,000 more raised, all of which will 
be easily done. 


THE CRIME OF ARITHMETIC. 


The school is to prepare the child for his man 
hood or womanhood, 
The school is to make possible and probable the 


moral, intellectual, social, and industrial power, 
poise, and alertness of the man or woman into which 
the boy and girl of to-day develop. Any one of these 
unduly developed at the expense of the others is a 
neglect that is at least a blunder and may be a 
crime. 

To attain all that must be attained through the 
school it is inevitable that much information be 
given, much skill in processes be acquired, much by 
way of habit of study and research be developed. 
All this should be approximated in the elementary 
school. 

It is important as matters of information that 
children should know about what the earth produces 
from soil, mines, and seas; about its seasons, climates, 
and natural forces; about what man has done 
through civilization and government, and invention; 
through agriculture, fishing, mining, industries, and 
commerce; about physiology, physics, geography, 
history, economics, civics, sociology, literature, and 


language. 


As regards skill in processes, he must know how 
to read, write, and spell; how to draw; something of 
how to use number; how to use tools and implements 
in working in wood and iron, in sewing and cooking, 
and other handicraft. 

There are about 6,000 hours in a child’s element- 
ary school life. There are rarely more than thirty- 
six weeks of genuine school work in one year. For 
the ordinary child there are eight years, or 288 
weeks, in the elementary school course. At five days 
in the week, it means 1,440 days. There is seldom 
more than four hours of direct devotion to studies 
in any one day after deducting the recess, the open- 
ing. the closing, and the change of classes. This 
makes practically 6,000 hours in the entire element- 
ary school course. 

Of the 6,000 hours of the school life of more than 
one-half of the children of the United States, how 
much is due to arithmetic? Give full credit to the 
swhject in the formation of character, in its influ- 
ence on the social life and disposition of the child 
in manhood and womanhood, in its effect wpon his 
health, manners, and enjoyment, in its contribution 
to the thrift of men and women in home and busi- 
ness life, and then say how many of the 6,000 hours 
belong to the work in arithmetic. 

It receives in recitation and study more than 
1,500 hours, and always the best hours of the day, 
and the best energy of the teacher. 

Is there any ground upon which to base an argu- 
ment for giving so much time to teaching number? 
If so, what is it? It is for teachers and superin- 
tendents to justify themselves in a curriculum that 
calls for so much time in recitation and study. 

If arithmetic steals any considerable time and 
energy in school by which it robs a child of power, 
poise, and alertness in future life, if in eight years 
of school the child is robbed of that which wou!d 
make for better health and enjoyment, for greater 
influence and thrift for the following thirty to fifty 
years, isn’t arithmetic a criminal? 

I venture the assertion that number work has no 
right to more than 400 hours in a child’s elementary 
school life, that in that time he can get out of it 
everything that is essential to the character, health, 
and manners, enjoyment, influence, and prosperity 
in the thirty to fifty years of manhood and woman- 
hood that may be his. 

_I am prepared to charge up as a pedagogical 
crime all the extra time given to it which might be 
well used in other studies. 

Believing this more and more deeply, believing 
that the reason why we rob the vast majority of the 
children of America of any adequate knowledge of 
history and literature, science and art, civics and 
economics, manual training and music, and other 
highly important subjects, is because of the criminal 
waste in arithmetic, [ shall have a series of ten 
articles on teaching every essential and no non- 
essential, on treating number, in the elementary 
school as a convenience. 

The series will begin November 27, and run each 
week, and the whole series will be sent to any address 
for twenty-five cents. It is important, of course, 
that the orders be received before November 23, in 
order to provide for the extra demand. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


President Mitchell carried the convention of the 
| nited Mine Workers with him, by a unanimous 
vote, at the convention at Wilkesbarre October 21s{ 
for the acceptance of the proposal to declare the 
-irike off in the anthracite coal fields, and to leave 
io the arbitration of the commission appointed by 
resident Roosevelt all the questions involved. It 
vas a great victory in the interest of industrial 
peace, and also a convincing test of Mr. Mitchell’s 
capacity and prestige as a labor leader. The 
jiiners’ convention broke up with the singing of 
~\merica” and with other demonstrations of re- 
joicing, and was followed by street parades, to which 
ihe finishing touch was given by the attendance of 
ie bands of the National Guard. The miners who 
jaid down their tools May 12 took them up again 


October 23. 
* 


It is expected that the commission which Presi- 
ent Roosevelt summoned for its first meeting at 
\Vashington the day after the miners went back to 
work will not only determine the questions imme- 
diately at issue between the operators and the 
iiners as to wages, hours, the weighing of coal, ete., 
but will also take inta consideration the general 
aspects of the question, ‘and make suggestions 
which may tend to promote industrial peace in the 
future. The rights of combination on both sides, 
the rights of non-union as well as of union men, the 
equal and corresponding rights to work or not to 
work, and the difficult problem of trade union re- 
sponsibility for the keeping of contracts may come 
within the scope of the commission’s inquiries. It 
may yet turn out that the appointment of this com- 
inission is as important an incident in the settle- 
ment of trade disputes as the Hague tribunal is in 
international quarrels. . 

* 

The United States is given high praise by leading 
uropean journals for having been the first to util- 
ive the Hague tribunal, in the Pious Fund case, 
reference to which was made in this column last 
week. A second and very interesting case is on its 
way to the Hague, in which four nations are directly 
interested. This is the case of the “house-tax” im- 
posed by the Japanese government upon foreign 
residents, and contested by them on the ground that 
ithe exemption of their land from taxation, under 
treaty and other arrangements, carries with it the 
exemption of whatever buildings stand upon it. 
The Japanese government, on one hand, and Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, representing their 
subjects in Japan, on the other, have asked the 
llague tribunal to interpret the treaty. 

* * 

If the money market is not relieved, no blame can 
attach to the secretary of the treasury, as he has 
availed himself of every legal means to increase the 
inoney in circulation. He had $15,000,000 of 
new bank notes printed, in anticipation of the 
pinch in the money market, and did all that he 
could to induce the banks to issue them; he antici- 
pated in full first the October and then the Novem- 
ber interest, and that for the entire fiscal year, sub- 
ject to a rebate; he distributed $4,000,000 on the 
strength of free bonds held by the banks; he re- 
leased the reserve fund held against government 
deposits; he announced the distribution of all in- 
ternal revenue receipts; he accepted bonds other 
than national in certain cases as security for de- 
posits; he offered to purchase outstanding five per 
cent bonds; and finally he has purchased twenty 
illion dollars or more of outstanding four per cents. 
This last measure exhausts the means at his dis- 
posal, and also comes near to exhausting the spare 


cash of the Treasury. 
* x 


The votes thus far taken in the French Chamber 
of Deputies seem to show that, in spite of the outcry 
occasioned by the rigorous enforcement of the law 
against the schools conducted by religious orders, 
the sentiment of the people sustains the policy of M. 
Combes. Last summer, shortly after the new minis- 
try came in, the Chamber adopted a vote of confid- 
ence in the government and its purpose to enforce 
the Associations law, by a vote of 333 to 206. In 


the first test vote after the reassembling of the 
Chamber, the government received an expression of 
confidence by a vote of 329 to 233, and was given a 
still stronger majority on a proposition for the early 
consideration of a bill extending its powers in that 
direction. It would seem that neither the political 
agitation of the Royalists nor the pathetic resist- 
ance of the Breton peasants has affected the attitude 
of the Chamber. 
* * * 

The British House of Commons opened its session, 
as was expected, stormily, but the occasion of the 
first disturbance was not the Education bill, but the 
Irish question. It turned upon an effort made un- 
availingly by the Irish members to have a day fixed 
for the discussion of the condition of Ireland, in the 
course of which they vehemently declared their pur- 
pose ‘to unseat the ministry at the first opportunity, 
and one of them was suspended for one week for 
violent language and for shaking his fist in the face 
of the imperturbable Mr. Balfour. Later, the min- 
istry announced the withdrawal of the bill regard- 
ing Irish land purchase. This incident has a bear- 
ing on the Education bill, for it foreshadows the 
casting of the solid Irish vote against the govern- 
ment on that measure, although the provisions for 
religious instruction in the schools would naturally 
command the Catholic support. 

* 

England has on her hands in Somaliland one of 
those harassing wars with fierce African tribes which 
cost so much in blood and treasure, and bring so 
little glory. This is the second campaign against 
the tribes led by the fanatical chief known as the 
Mad Mullah. In the earlier operations he was re- 
ported to have been routed and his forces dispersed; 
but he seems to have only been driven farther into 
the interior. He is credited with having under him 
some twelve thousand men, with which force he fell 
upon the pursuing British column of three thousand, 
and inflicted a severe defeat upon it. The British 
force is made up largely of native levies with white 
officers. A number of the latter were killed, and at 
last accounts the British column was in full retreat 


across the arid and roadless desert. Re-enforce-: 


ments are to be hurried forward from India, but 
meanwhile there will be great anxiety. 
* * * 
_ The adverse action of the upper house of the 
Danish parliament upon the treaty for the cession 
of the Danish West Indies to the United States is a 
surprise, because the government took an appeal to 
the voters when the treaty was before rejected, and 
the new Landsthing was elected upon this issue, and 
was supposed to contain a government majority of 
at least two or three. But when the vote was taken, 
it was a tie, 32 to 32, only one member being un- 
recorded. The opposition made the most strenuous 
efforts to defeat the treaty, bringing two of their 
number, feeble old men of eighty-seven and ninety- 
seven, respectively, great distances in order to poll 
their votes. For the present at least this action 
must be accepted as final. The United States will 
make no new overtures. But ultimately, Denmark 
will weary of sustaining colonies which are a heavy 
financial burden, and which she can sell to no other 
power than the United States. 
* 

Another disappointment in international affairs is 
the decision by King Oscar of Sweden and Norway 
against the United States and Great Britain and 
in favor of Germany, in the case arising from the 
complications in Samoa three years ago. The ques- 
tion before King Oscar was whether the United 
States and Great Britain were justified in landing a 
joint force in Samoa to aid in putting down 
Mataafa’s rebellion. King Oscar decides that this 


proceeding was not justified; and apparently this de- 


cision gives the complainants a valid claim for 
damages for whatever damage to the property of 
foreign residents occurred as a result of this inter- 
position. The acceptance of this principle would 
constitute an awkward precedent for the United 
States, as it would make it liable to be muleted in 
heavy damages for whatever losses of property might 
follow its intervention in behalf of peace and order, 
say in Venezuela or on the isthmus. 


EVERY ESSENTIAL, NO NON-ESSENTIAL, 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES AND 
PROBLEMS. 

Beginning November 27, the New England Jour- 
nal of Education will issue the first of ten articles 
on Arithmetic that will contain every essential and 
no non-essential in examples and problems. 


Never before in book or periodical has there been ; 


anything so complete, so logical, so valuable, in 
arithmetic as this series will be. The articles are 
already in hand, and the publication is delayed 
merely for the sake of giving time to get in all the 
subscriptions that are to come for the series. 
Twenty-five cents for ten issues of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, beginning November 27, 
containing articles on “Every Essential and No 
aaa in Aritnmetical Examples and Prob- 
ems.” 
Send in orders early. 
School boards should order for all their teachers 
from the third to the seventh grade, inclusive. 
New England Journal of Education, 
29-A Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


{ Continued from -page 280.] 


larger body demands a greater supply of blood, and 
in corresponding degree the heart gains in volume 
and strength. New brain centres are called into 
play in response to new physical and mental de- 
mands. Greater capacity for thought and feeling 
are his, and new hopes and larger ideals inspire him. 
The selfishness of younger days largely gives way to 
a broader philanthropy. 

At some time during the adolescent period the 
child enters upon a new life, demanding and requir- 
ing new methods, incentives, and aims. Skill, ac- 
curacy, and grace are not developed with any degree 
of fullness. There is less of mechanism, more of 
individuality; there is a quick perception of exter- 
nal impressions, but assimilation and elaboration 
work but slowly and imperfectly. As time passes 
the changes which take place develop more definite 
ability for the more substantial kinds of work, and 
everything suggests a new system of trainjng and 
discipline. Many of the appeals which moved the 
child at an earlier date are no longer effective. 
Imagination is stronger than before, and the boy be- 
gins to assume the attributes of the grown-up man. 
Pride, self-conceit, and confidence assert a con- 
trolling influence, though they may be of the less 
obtrusive kind. 

The school training of this stage of life is given 
by the high school, and it is well that the pupil can 
be transferred to an institution whose methods and 
plans of work and whose schemes for government 
and discipline differ materially from those which 
prevail in the graded school. With a few possible 
modifications as to system and a few adjustments as 
to the execution of plans, the American high school 
is well suited to serve the youth of the present day. 

I am quite sure that the high schools were not 
established for the specific purpose alone of prepar- 
ing pupils for higher institutions of learning, but 
also for the fullest training of the yeuth for a period 
of four years. The high school course should be 
viewed in its relations to the child’s fullest develop- 
ment, and it should be regarded as a means for the 
greatest mental training and the highest discipline 
of character,—the perfection of the individual. 
When these ends have been attained the pupil has 
been prepared for his place in society, and at the 
same time there has been nothing lost in the way of 
breadth and depth of culture. If a child thus edu- 
eated and trained is not fitted to enter college or 
university according to the standards erected, then 
these institutions should change their standards and 
prepare to take the product as they find it. The 
teachers of the high school should be teachers of the 
youth, teachers of boys and girls, and not of sub- 
jects. The thing to know profoundly is the child,— 
his powers and needs, mental and physical; his rela- 
tions to society and state,—and it must follow that 
the means and methods will be worked out with 


sufficient success and accuracy. 
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NOVEMBER CALENDAR. 


Copy a picture of the Mayflower, and in the sails 
and rigging put the calendar. 

A pile of yellow pumpkins and several ears of corn 
make a preity suggestion for the calendar. 

Last year I drew a large turkey in the proper 
colors and in the wide-spreading tail placed the 
letters and figures for November. My children 
thought it was very nice and many of them found 
employment in trying to reproduce it. 

If you can afford the blackboard room, have at 
least one spot of brightness ina calendar. The 
pleasure the children derive from it more than re- 
pays the labor of making it. 


OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


BY MAY WILLIAMS. 

Has the experience of the writer becn unusually 
unfortunate that she may say of the classes that 
have come to her for instruction in the seventh and 
eighth years of their school work, not one was com- 
posed of members all of whom conceived correctly 
the difference between latitude and longitude, or 
knew what each is? Do other teachers in advanced 
grades wish that, since these terms are to be used, 
they would be learned more comprehendingly? 
Perhaps these devices will help the classes in géog- 
raphy. 

I. On the floor have chalk lines drawn running 
east and west, and others elliptical in form going 
north and south, with their termini in points repre- 
senting the poles. Let pupils beginning the study 
of latitude and longitude walk along these lines and 
learn to locate important places by using them. 
Let comparisons of directions be made. 

II. Let a circle or ellipse on the blackboard 
represent the northern or southern hemisphere, and 
its centre the north or south pole. Practice in 
locating different places on the radii will teach the 
pupil that all places on the earth are north of the 
south pole, or south of the north pole, and places on 
the same meridian while north or south of each 
other, as the case may be, are at greater or less dis- 
tances from corresponding positions on other meri- 
dians according to their latitude. 

Work with the globe should teach this, of course; 
but some pupils. do not transfer the knowledge 
gained from the round globe to the consideration 
of the flat map. 

III. Study each entire zone separately from 
blackboard maps. Probably because the continents 
are generally shown in separate hemisphere maps, 
many pupils in advanced grades are surprised to 
learn the relative positions and the true directions 
from each other of South America and Africa, and 
oi the southern part of our country, and northern 
Africa, and, in fact, of the whole of Europe and of 
United States. 

IV. Have the pupils in the higher grades cut 
from a large sheet of paper, sections for a globe. 
These sections may be made approximately as fol- 
lows:— 

Draw a line one-half as long as the section is to 
be made. At the end of this erect a perpendicular 
one-twelfth as long as the line drawn. Connect the 
ends of these perpendicular lines with a construc- 
tion line outside of which draw one slightly curved 
to represent one-half of a meridian. 

Cut the paper along this curved line, fold, and 
eut the other half of the meridian. Fold again 
along the first line drawn and cut by the curved 
line again. An approximate pattern for a section 
15 degrees wide, an hour space, upon the earth’s sur- 
face, will thus be formed. In making the globe, 
draw a line across the paper for the equator. Place 
the pattern half way across this line, and mark the 
sections twenty-four times. Draw the tropics and 
polar circles as straight lines at proper distances 
from the equator. By a careful study of the lati- 
tude and longitude of places on the atlas, let the 
pupil outline the continents within these sections. 
He may then cut them, not separating them quite 
to the equator, and by pasting them together over 


margins left at one side, he will finish his globe. 

‘V. Let the pupils draw the parallels and meri- 
dians for a portion of a Mercator’s map. Give di- 
rections by latitude and longitude for puncturing 
routes. Let the pupils draw and designate the 
places over which the routes would go. 

VI. Explain that there are portions of Canada, 
South America, Africa, and Asia that have not been 
explored thoroughly enough for accurate maps of 
them with a scale of less than fifty miles to the inch 
to be made. Let one of the geographical recrea- 
tions be the sketching of the routes of some recent 
explorations, as that of Stanley, showing how the 
locations are determined, and then fixed by the use 
of latitude and longitude, so that when a place has 
once been found it can be reached by others after- 
wards without difficulty. Compare this with some 
account of rambling explorations, with only land- 


marks for guides, as Irving’s Astoria. 


A little drill with these exercises will make 
mathematical geography clear to the pupil, and will 
cause what is often a dry subject to be one of pleas- 
urable study. 


THE ABUSE OF DIACRITICAL MARKS. 


BY WILLIAM H. HUSE, 


The subject does not exactly express my mean- 
ing. It is the children that are abused. Diacritical 
marks have a use and a place. It would be difficult 
to keep house without them. We all use them when- 
ever we go to a dictionary for the pronunciation of 
a word. No one, however, wastes time in trying to 
remember what they all mean. If the dictionary is 
consulted often enough, most of them become 
familiar, but if at any time we are in doubt a glance 
at the bottom of the page gives us the desired in- 
formation, and we straightway forget the sign till 
we need it again. 

What we refuse to burden ourselves with, how- 
ever, we mercilessly impose upon the defenceless in- 
nocents whose little minds must be taxed to their 
limits to remember the necessary things in their 
education. It is cruel to load them with lumber 
that they will never carry in their minds beyond the 
primary grades, and the use of diacritical marks is 
only a roundabout and artificial way of telling them 
what they can learn more easily some other way. 

The English letters are a strange sight to the 
young reader. ‘They are made stronger by the 
hieroglyphics that often make the printed page re- 
semble Hebrew, and not much like the print they 
will see later. Yet we vaguely imagine and pre- 
tend to believe that they dre helped by diacritical 
marks. 

It was some time ago that I listened to an inter- 
esting lesson in phonics. The word rat was written 
upon the board and a pupil was asked to put the 
proper mark over the a. 

The following conversation ensued:— 

“James, what did you put over the a?” 

“A breve.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because the a is short.” 

“Why is it short?” 

“Because there is no e at the end of the word.” 

The breve was erased and an e added. 

“Now Mary, you may ‘put the proper mark over 
the a.” 

This was done. 

“What did you make?” 

“A macron.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the a is long.” 

“Why is it long?” 

“Because there is an e at the end of the word.” 

Similar rules were given in like manner, and yet 
the method had not got beyond using the arbitrary 
diacritical marks. The question then arose, what is 
the need of the marks in such exercises if there are 
rules that will help us? Since then experiments 
have been worked out towards the much desired end 
that will eliminate a part of the lumber with which 
the children are loaded, [Let us pray that the end 
will come quickly, 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


[To be used under drawing of the flag.] 
Safe is the freedom we cherish— 
Safe is the rule of the right! 
Children will hold it and guard it— 
Liberty’s beacon of light! 


ERADICATE TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY FRANK OTIS, 
President Schoo! Board, Alameda, Cal. 


The subject of the health of teachers is of prime 
importance. The best modern authorities agree 
that consumption is contagious and can be com- 
municated by inhalation of germs ejected from the 
lungs of one afflicted with it. The conditions exist 
in the publie school for sowing the seed, which, in 
time, may develop in the unfortunate victims this 
most baneful disease of the human race. It be- 
hooves boards of education to adopt stringent 
measures to rigorously exclude it from the school- 
house. Members of the board and the superintend- 
ent should carefully observe and note any evidences 
of the presence of tuberculosis, in order that the 
suspected person may be compelled to submit to ex- 
pert examination, before further continuing his 
duties as instructor.—Report. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1902. 


The total single-track railway mileage in the United 
States was 197,237 miles, this mileage having increased 
during the year 3,891 miles. This increase is greater 
than that for any cther year since 1893, excepting 1900, 
when it was 4,051 miles. 

There were 39,584 locomotives in the service of the 
railways, which was 1,921 more than were in use the 
preceding year. Of the total number of locomotives, 
10,184 are classed as passenger locomotives, 22,839 as 
freight locomotives, 5,959 as switching locomotives, the 
remainder, 602, not being classified. 

The total number of cars of all classes in the service 
of the railways on the date stated was 1,550,833, there 
having been an increase of 99,995 in rolling stock of this 
class. Of the total number of cars, 35,969 are assigned 
to the passenger service, 1,464,328 to the freight service. 

The number of persons in the employment of the 
railways of the United States is 1,071,169, or an average 
of 548 employees per 100 miles of line. As compared 
with June 30, 1900, the number of employees increased 
53,516, or 19 per 100 miles of line. The classification of 
these employees shows that 45,292 were enginemen, 
47,166 firemen, 32,092 conductors, and 84,493 other train- 
men. There were 47,576 switchmen, flagmen, and 
watchmen. Omitting 3,107 employees not assigned to 
any of the four general divisions of employment, it ap- 
pears that the services of 38,816 employees were re- 
quired for general administration, 343,717 for main- 
tenance of way and structures, 206,418 for maintenance 
of equipment, and 479,111 for conducting transportation. 

The amount of railway capital outstanding is $11,688,- 
177,991. This amount on a mileage basis, represents a 
capitalization of $61,528 per mile of line. Of the total 
capital stated, $5,806,597,104 existed in the form of stock, 
of which $4,475,439,721 was common stock and $1,331,- 
157,383 preferred stock. The amount which existed in 
the form of funded debt was $5,881,580,887, This 
amount comprised the following items: Mortgage bonds, 
$5,048,811,611; miscellaneous obligations, $545,780,485; 
income bonds, $218,872,068, and equipment trust obliga- 
tions, $68,116,723. The amount of current ‘liabilities, 
which is not included in the foregoing figures, is $620,- 
403,419, or $3,266 per mile of line. 

The number of passengers carried was 607,278,121, 
showing an increase for the year of 30,412,891. The 
number of passengers carried one mile—that is, pas- 
senger mileage—was 17,353,588,444, there being an in- 
crease in this item of 1,314,581,227. There was an in- 
crease in the density of passenger traffic, as the num- 
ber of passengers carried one mile per mile of line in 
1991 was 89,721, and in 1900, 83,295. 


The number of tons of freight carried during the year 
was 1,089,226,440, a decrease of 12,453,798 being shown. 
The number of tons of freight carried one mile—that is. 
ton mileage—was 147,077,136,040. The increase in the 
number of tons carried one mile was 5,477,978,770. 

The total number of casualties to persons on account 
of railway accidents was 61,794, the number of persons 
killed having been 8,455, and the number injured 53,339. 
Of railway employees, 2,675 were killed and 41,142 were 
injured, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. By Char! - Young 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $2.25. 
There is cause for rejoicing whenever an effort is 

made to assist in the study of astronomy. This is the 

noblest of the sciences, but, for some unaccountable 
reason, is the most easily neglected. It is. the only 
science less studied to teach than twenty years ago. 

There are indications of a renewal of zeal. This 

manual is prepared in response to a pressing demand 

from various quarters for a class-room text-book inter- 
mediate between the author’s “General Astronomy” and 
his “Elements of Astronomy.” The former is found to 
be too bulky for convenient use in the curriculum of 
many institutions, while the latter is too meagre, and 


does not sufficiently utilize the mathematical knowledge | 


possessed by the pupils when they naturally take up 
astronomy. The manual is largely made up cf material 
drawn from the earlier books, but rearranged, rewritten, 
and added to, in order to suit it to its purpose, and 
bring it thoroughly down to date. 


THE LITTLE WOMAN IN THE SPOUT. By Mary 
Agnes Byrne. Akron, Ohio: The Saalfield Publishing 
Company. Illustrated. Illuminated Cover. Price, 60 
cents. 

This is as charming a story for girls as has appeared 
in many a day, It is delightfully written, giving in a 
fascinating way the story of a little girl who, because 
of bereavement and poverty, was bound out and lived 
for a few years in a home in which she was cruelly 
treated by women who were supposed by the community 
to be very good to her. The schoolmaster befriended 
her, and thereby won the enmity of these women, but 
soon after a fortune came to the child, and her relation 
to the community changed in a gratifying manner. All 
in ali, it is a decidedly attractive and wholesome little 
book of the “Captain January” and “Mrs. Wiggs’ Cab- 
bage Patch”’ style. 

OUR COUNTRY’S STORY. An Elementary History 
of the United States. By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. Illustrated, 
270 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

Eva March Tappan’s reputation as a writer is secure, 
and Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have no superiors as book- 
makers. Both author and publisher are at their best in 
this adaptation of pen and book maker’s art to the 
needs of children and school, and they have given us 
the story of our country from Columbus to Roosevelt in 
an ideal manner. The illustrations are more numerous, 
more beautiful, and more appropriate than is usual in 
such a book. . 

THE STORY IN PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. Sixteen 
Stories and How to Use Them. By Samuel B. Allison, 
Ph.D., Principal Walsh School, Chicago, and H. Avis 
Perdue, Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 162 

pp. Price, 60 cents, 

The story in primary instruction is now a profes- 
sional necessity. Its skilful use has not been appre- 
ciated until quite recently, but now it is as important 
that the story be rightly used as that it be used at all, 
There has been some good talking about the right use 
of the story, but now for the first time we have an elab- 
orate and every way satisfactory treatise on the best 
use of them. 

The sixteen stories chosen for this treatment are: 
“The Seven Little Goats,” Star Dollars,” ‘Little 
Red Riding Hood,” “Sweet Rice Porridge,’ “Mother 
Frost,” “Snow White and Rose Red,’ “The Cock and 
the Hen,” “Death of the Cock,” “Birdie and Lena,” “The 
Wolf and the Fox,’ “The Street Musicians,’ ‘The 
Straw, the Ccal, and the Beans,” “Cinderella,” “The 
Wonderful Traveler,” “Hans and the Four Big Giants,” 
“The Fir Tree.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. 
Translated from the French and wi-h an Introduction 
by Benjamin E. Smith, New York: The Century 
Company, 147 pp. With portrait. Price, $1.00. 

The “Thoughts” of Pascal are very largely religious. 
Some of the “Thoughts” are distinctly devotional in 
motif and expression, while of the rest the greater part 
relate directly or indirectly to religious themes. Less 
conspicuous than the religious element, though intrin- 
sically more important, is the philosophical. Many of 
the “Thoughts” have become famous in the history of 
philosophy, upon which they have exerted a marked in- 
fluence. From this point of view the book is a docu- 
ment of the highest value, and will always remain such. 
The present issue is a new translation from the French 
made by Dr. Benjamin E. Smith, managing editor of 
The Century Dictionary, whose work has been seen be- 
fore in some of the most popular little books of the 
“Thumb-Nail” series. 


EURIPIDIS FABULAE. By Gilbert Murray. Book I. 

Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

This is a book to make Greek literature truly a schol- 
arly study. With its print, flexible binding, and 
critical and literary footnotes, it is a book delightful to 
handle, “to read, mark, learn,” and to put into one’s 
library, This is the first of four books comprising a set 
of the fables of Euripides. It conta'ns the Cyc cps, 
Aleestis, Medea, Heraclides, Heppolotus, Andromache, 
and Hecuba. This edition has been prepared with 
greatest care, because a good and reliable collection of 
the Fabulae was felt to be so greatly needed. Professor 
Murray, professor emeritus of Greek of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, has given most careful research to his work, 
and made his edition truly a classic. 


SNYDER AND THURSTON’S UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 
OF PRACTICAL BOOKKtEPING. By C. Snyder, 
Principal of the Chicago School of Bookkeeping; and 
Ernest L, Thurston, Head of Department of Bookkeep- 


ing Washington (D. C.) Business High School. New 

York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 

pany. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, $1.25. 

That the commercial side of education is attracting 
wide attention is evidenced in many ways, but in none 
more than in the provision made for its teaching by the 
leading publishing houses. Of all the addresses by the 
editor of the New England Journal of Education on 
various subjects in the past year, none have been so 
widely reported and commented upon editorially as 
those upon commercial education at the meeting of the 
National Federation of Commercial Teachers at their 
annual meeting at St. Louis, and at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the National Education Association, atten- 
ar ~hatiog showed conclusively the depth of public in- 

rest. 

In this remarkably satisfactory book the theoretical 
part of the work is made as concise as possible, while 
the practical part is complete and business-like, yet both 
interesting and instructive to the student. In short 
graded exercises and detailed business series, the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping are applied to the recording of 
business transactions and to the ordinary routine of mer- 
cantile affairs. Full instructions are given for work in 
five representative lines—Wholesale Grocery and -- 4- 
uce, Commission, Contracting, Furniture, and sanking. 
These give practice in the use not only of general and 
auxiliary books of entry and record, but also of most 
common business forms and papers as well. Such 
modern methods as the card ledger system, the loose- 
leaf ledger and the safe-guard account system are ex- 
plained, and the methods employed are thoroughly up to 
date in all particulars. The matter presented and the 
manner of its presentation appear to have been tested 
by several years’ practical classroom experience: and 
the book seems to be well suited to make the student 
thoroughly familiar with the duties pertaining to any 
position he may be called upon to fill later on entering 
business. 

FAIRY TALES, FROM THE SWEDISH. By G. 
Djurklo. Translated by H. L. Braekstad, New York: 
F. A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.20. . 

Swedish folk-lore and fairy tales have been but 
slightly touched wpon by English translators, and have 
almost escaped attention outside the country of their 
origin. This volume, however, presents a very attrac- 
tive array of these stories, and is a valuable addition 
to this class of literature. The selections are simple, yet 
humorous and charming, and calculated to please the 
young people. The book is well and profusely illus- 
trated. 

THE WYNDHAM GIRLS. By Marion Ames Taggart. 
New York: The Century Company. 

“The Wyndham Girls,” by Marion Ames Taggart, is 
a thoroughly delightful story, the kind of book that all 
girls like and that one is glad to have them read. The 
three girls, who with Mrs. Wyndham make the little 
“square of four,’ lose their fortune through an un- 
scrupulous man of business, and have to make a home 
and a living for themselves. Their sweet, bright way of 
meeting adversity is full of charm, and a keen sense of 
humor tides them over many an annoyance, A vein of 
romance runs through the book and the i:ast chapter 
ends in the good old way amid the peal of wedding 
bells. 

The story appeared first as a serial in the St. Nicholas, 
a fact which in itself is guarantee of its worth. 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Brief Course. 

By John B. Garvin, Denver High School. Boston: D. 

C. Heath & Co, Clot». 242 pp. 

The 200 pages in the body of the book have every 
other page a blank for notes .y the student. This fea- 
ture will commend itself to all teachers and students, 
but this is no more commendable than several others, 
First of all, the entire scope and plan of the book is 
adapted to the establishment of a scientific habit of 
thought on the part of the students. No school subject 
arouses greater enthusiasm in the ordinary youth than 
that of analytic chemistry, and few authors have pre- 
pared a book that cultivates and sustains interest so 
well as does this. 

There are certain fundamental principles forming the 
basie structure of every science, whose understanding 
depends upon the actual knowledge and correlation of 
relatively few facts or phenomena. Indeed, it is fre- 
quently the case that a multiplicity of detail, presented 
before the apprehension of principles and laws, is be- 
wildering and harmful rather than of substantial benefit. 

In its general features the plan of the book is in- 
ductive, with such suggestions and safeguards as are 
necessary to avoid dissipation of time and of energy. 
In truth, a strictly inductive presentation of qualitative 
analysis is beyond the compass of the ordinary scien- 
tific worker. There are so many modifying influences, 
and the conditions for success are so exacting, that the 
rediscovery of all necessary factors is as impracticable 
as it is unnecessary. Some facts, therefore, must be 
taken by the student on trust, though in a large measure 
subject to verification in the subsequent part of the 
course. 

It is in the treatment of basic analysis that this work 
differs most noticeably from its predecessors. Not only 
are the salts of each metal first treated separately with 
the reagents essential to the analytical processes, but 
the reagents are all introduced successively, in the same 
order, and, as near as may be, under the same condi- 
tions that prevail in systematic analysis, The student 
thus becomes familiar with the most characteristic re- 
actions under such circumstances as will impress their 
real value in the schemes of separation and grouping. 
GRADED ARITHMETICS, Seven Books. By W. E. 

Chancellor, Superintendent Bloomfield, N. J. New 

York: Globe Publishing Company. 

These books present arithmetic in an exasperatingly 


thorough manner. Both the mastery of the subject and 
the genius of the author are apparent on almost every 


page, but they provide for seven full years of heavy’ 


work in arithmetic, including an arithmetical introduc- 
tion to elementary geography and algebra. A publisher 
has a right to be somewhat extravagant in his claims 
for a series of books, but it is a trifle extravagant even 
under a publisher's license to say that “this series of ele- 
mentary school mathematics is the first for the chil- 
dren.” It is true, however, that the series is distinctly 
intended to interest children, but it may be doubted 
whether even Mr. Chancellor has succeeded in making 
children cry for their daily dose of mathematics for 
seven long years. —— 

A TEACHER’S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. By 
Charles McMurry, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 107 pp. Price, 40 cents, 

This is a helpful book of advice to teachers of geogra- 
phy by a wise counsellor. It is intended as a companion 
to che Tarr and McMurry geographies, but is good for 
the teachers of any other text-books, though naturally 
it fits these best. Mr. McMurry has well-defined ideas 
on work in geography, and nowhere does he speak with 
greater confidence than in these talks with teachers. 
STEP BY STEP. A Primer. By S. C. Peabody, Wal- 

tham, Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. Square. Cloth, 98 

pp. Illustrated in color. Price, 30 cents, 

This is as beautiful a primer as has come wpon the 
market. The color work is elegant. In this as in the 
French primer, the Ginn Company has done matchless 
three-color work from nature. 

There are not many words in the book; especially is 
this true of the names of children. The only ones used 
are John, Dan, Carl, Sam, Mildred, Laura, Helen, and 
Mary, but these appear over and over again. Miss Pea- 
body’s idea clearly is that she gets better expression 
through familiarity. This is a matter of opinion over 
which there will always be a radical difference. Miss 
Peabody has made her book for the one purpose of se- 
curing natural, graceful, expressive reading, rather than 
for much reading. Words are repeated under varying 
conditions, each of which requires special attention to 
emphasis and _ inflection. It is conversational, free, 
and attractive to the children in its matter, as well as 
in the illustrations. 

There is no attempt to provide much reading matter, 
but rather to furnish abundant variety with the 
thought always to securing the closest attention, keenest 
interest, and brightest expression. 

DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Richard 
Thayer Holbrook, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Beautifully and profusely illustrated in 
color. 3876 pp. Cloth. 

This is a luxury in education. Its artistic attraction 
is enough to infatuate any student. In the nature of the 
case, only those who are familiar with the works of 
Dante, will appreciate the labor put into it by Dr. Hol- 
brook. Viewed from the standpoint of devotion to a 
work of this kind, it is almost matchless. 

Those who have no interesting introduction to Dante 
will find themselves in love with his great work when 
they read this book, 

Among the animals classically introduced are the 
monkey, lion, wolf, dog, fox, panther, she-cat, mouse, 
mole, bear, horse, mule, ass, cattle, swine, sheep, goat, 
deer, beaver, elephant, whale, dolphin, frog, fish, sponge, 
griffin, eagle, crow, lark, nightingale, dove, starling, 
crane, stork, pelican, swan, blackbird, magpie, rook, 
phenix, swallow, goose, cock, dragon, snail, serpents, 
lizard, scorpion, worm, caterpillar, butterfly, fly, gad- 
fly, flea, wasp, firefly, locust, grasshopper, spider, ant, 
and bee. 

From this list it may be seen what a range of animals 
appear in Dante’s writings and how skilfully he spoke 
of them. 

GERMAN COMPOSITION. By E. C, Wesselhoeft, A. M., 
University of Pennsylvania. Boston: D. C, Heath & 
Co. 

This book ably meets the design for which it is in- 
tended. It is for the use of students who have mastered 
the inflections and had some practice in translating 
easy sentences into German. It has notes and vocabu- 
lary. Part I. contains selections with principal clauses 
only; Part II., selections with principal and dependent 
clauses. Each part is preceded by helpful suggestions 
and illustrations—especially concerning position of the 


verb in German. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ Messages of the Masters.” By A. H. Bradford. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 
“ Blementary Greek Grammar.” By the late J. B. Allen. New 


k: Henry Frowde. 
Ry I. C. MeNeill. Price, 35 cents.—* Vir- 


gil’s #neid.” (Books I.XII.) Edited by H. S. Frieze. Price, $1.50. 
New York: American Book Company. 
“ Little Masterpieces of Science.” Edited by George Iles. New 


York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Dennis and Theodore Whittle- 


“Qualitative Analysis.” By L. M t 
“a Price, $1.10.——* Strange Lands Near Home.” Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

= How to Live.” By E. E. Hale. Price,$ . Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

“The Holy Land.” By John Fulleylove and John Kelman.——~ 
“King Oberon.” Edited by Walter Jerrold. Illustrated. Price, 2.00. 
——* Peterkin.” By Mrs. Molesworth. Price, $1! 25.——‘* The Gov- 
ernment of Maine.” By William McDonald. —* The Splendid Idle 
Forties.” By Gertrude Atherton. Price, $1.50.——* Bayard 8 Cou- 
rier.”’ K. Benson. Price, $1.50.—* Alfred Tennyson.” By 


By B. 
Sir Alfred Lyall. Price, 75 cents. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
Vv. 
On Merecs of Myth.” By Lillian L. Price and Charles B. Gilbert. 


Price, 50 cents. —‘‘Shelley’s Adonais and Alastor.” Edited by 
Charles G. D. Roberts. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“From the Land of Stories.” Arranged by P. P. Claxton. Rich- 


mond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“Child Culture.” By N.N. Riddell. Chicago: Child of Light Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Ina Car of Gold.” By P. L. Gray. Price, $1.00. Akron, O.: 
The Saalfield Publishing Companv. 

“ Golliwoge’s Air. Ship.” By Florence K. Upton and Bertha Upton. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 

“ Our Little Cuban Cousins” By Mary H. Wade. Price, 50 cents. 
Beautiful Joe’s Paradise.” By Marshall Saunders. Pr.ce, 


$1.29, Boston: L. C, Page & Co, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


Jetober 30-November 1: Southeastern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs. 


October 30-November 1: Upper Penin- 
sula (Mich.) Educational Association, 
Marquette. 


October 31: Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston; F. H. Nickerson, Melrose, sec- 
retary. 


October 31: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Hingham; D. Ju, 
Whitmarsh, secretary, Whitman. 


October 31: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne Falls; 
G. H. Danforth, Greenfield, 


October 31-November 1: Tri-State Teach- 
ers’ Association (Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia), Huntington, W. Va. 

October 31- November 1: Southeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Gallipolis, 
November i: Southwest Iowa Educa- 

‘tional Association, Council Bluffs. 

‘November 7: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

November 7: Hampshire County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Northampton, Mass. 
President, Alfred B. Morrill, Easthampton. 

November 7-8: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cleveland. 

November 14: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston; A. 
J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., secretary. 

November 20-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding. 

November 20-27: Southeastern Minnesota 
Educational Association, Red Wing. 

November 27-28: Southwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Kinsley, 

November 27-29: Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Hutchinson. 

November 28-29: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Marietta. 

Movember 28-29: Association of Colleges 
cry Preparatory Schools, Baltimore, 

d. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent wu. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

November 28-29: Western Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Marshall. 

Nevember 28-29: .Southwest Nebraska 
Educational Association, Cambridge. 

November 28-30: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Findlay. 

December 22-24: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; W. A. Hes- 
ter, Bloomington. 

December 29-30-31: Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, Columbia University, 
New York. 

December 29-January 2: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Log Angeles. 


December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A,, Cincinnati, O. 

February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Mich.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 

July 6-10: N. E, A., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The Maine Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools October 
25 chose these officers: President, Profes- 
sor George C. Chase, president of Bates; 
vice-president, Professor H. K. White. 
principal of Bangor high school;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Professor J. W. Black of 
Colby College; executive committee, the 
president, vice-president, and secretary- 
treasurer, ex-officio, Professor F. A. 
Houghton of Bowdoin College, Professor 


‘J. S. Stevens, University of Maine, Pro- 


fessor W. L. Powers, principal of Gar- 
diner high scheol, Professor H. W. Foss, 
principal of Higgins Classical Institute. 
The report of the secretary shows an in- 
crease of membership. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. The Cheshire County Teach- 
ers’ Association held a meeting at Keene 
in the high school building on Octcber 
24, with the following program: Morning 
—9, opening exercises; business; 9.20, 
“Education in the South,” Principal Jacob 
M. Loring, Marlborough; 10.10, “The 
Geology of the Monadnock District,” 
Superintendent T. W. Harris, Keene; 
10.30, “‘Arithmetic,” Princ'pal J. E. Klock, 
state normal school, Plymouth; 11.15, 
“The Rights cf Children,” Principal H. S. 
Cowell, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
Mass. Afternoon—1.30, social half hour; 
2.00, business; 2.15, ‘Meaning of Colonel 
Parker’s Work to the Teachers and 
Schools of New Hampshire,” J. C. Simp- 


son, Greenland; 3.00, “The High School 


in Its Relation to the Grammar School, 
to the College, and to Life,” Principal 
Lemuel S. Hastings, Nashua high school; 
3.35, “The Value of a Man,” Principal 
Walter P. Beckwith, state normal school, 
Salem, Mass. 


VERMONT. 


BELLOWS FALLS. The fifty-third 
annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Associaticn was held Thursday. 
Friday, and Saturday, October 23, 24, and 
25. The program was as follows: Thurs- 
day evening—-Address of welcome, H. D. 
Ryder; response, Hon. W. E. Ranger, 
state superintendent of education; ap- 
pointment of committees: address, “The 
Present Changes Most Needed in Our 
Educational System,” President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. Immediately after President Hall’s 
address, the school board and teachers of 
Bellows Falls tendered the visiting 
teachers a reception. Friday morning— 
President’s address, Principal S. H. 
Erskine, Rutland; ‘How Can We Suit 
Our System of Education to the Needs of 
the Times?” Professor John M. Tyler. 
Amherst College; “The Educational 
Value of the Singing Period,” S. A. 
Weaver, Westfield, Mass., president music 
section, National Educational Association. 
Frilay afternoon—“The Teacher and the 
Public,” Hon. W. E. Ranger, state super- 
intendent education. Following this ad- 
dress the conferences in music, science, 
and primary work occurred. Primary 
conference, in charge of Miss Caroline E. 
Wing of the training school at Man- 
chester, N. H. Miss Wing addressed the 
teachers upon the subject, “Some Things 
I Have Found Helpful in a Primary 
School.” Music conference, in charge of 
Supervisor J. H. Humphrey of Burling- 
ton, Vt. Science conference—‘‘Nature 
Study,” Professor J. M. Tyler, Amherst 
College; “Some Practical Hints on Teach- 
ing of Botany,” Professor L. R. Jones of 
Burlington, Vt.; “The Equipment of a 
Physical Laboratory for Small Schools,” 


Professor Arthur Bacon, Boston. Friday 
evening a reception was given to visiting 
teachers by Principal Edward Ellery at 
Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River. Sat- 
urday morning—Business meeting; “The 
Ward Method in Reading,’ Miss Caroline 
E. Wing, Manchester, N. H.; “Changes in 
the School Curriculum,” Superintendent 
C. F. Carroll, Worcester, Mass. At the 
final session these officers were elected: 
President, H. J. Stannard, Barton; vice- 
president, C. H. Dempsey, St. Johnsbury; 
secretary, E. G. Ham, Montpelier; treas- 
urer, W. D. Parson, Woodstock; execu- 
tive committee, N. J. Whitehill of White 
River Junction, W. A. Bebce cf Morris- 
ville, W. P. Abbott of Proctor. Regis- 
tration for the year showed 335 members, 
a slight decrease from last year’s num- 
ber. The executive committee favored 
enlarging the teaching of drawing and 
music and more official supervision of 
rural schools, based on the system in 
vogue in Massachusetts. An invitation 
was received to hold the next annual 
meeting at St. Johnsbury, which was re- 
ferred to the executive committee, who 
will probably -accept it——-The School- 
masters’ Club of Vermont held its annual 
meeting October 24, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, M. E. Down- 
ing, Bellows Falls; vice-president, H. 
Dressel, Springfield; executive commit- 
tee, J. L. Alger, Johnson, C. H. Morrill, 
Bakersfield, W. P. Abbott, Proctor. This 
club is composed of the schoolmasters of 
the state, who gather twice a year for 
mutual improvement and pleasure. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual meeting of the 
Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund Asso- 
ciation was held October 25 in the hall of 
the English high schoolhouse. Secretary 
Alfred Bunker, in his report, said: “The 
steady flow into our treasury of the res- 
ervations from the salaries of cur mem- 
bers has increased our fund to upward of 
$60,000, which is safely invested in first- 
class securities; while the regular monthly 
payments to our annuitants have not 
only been of material benefit to them, 
but, as was claimed when we were urging 
the legislature to establish the assccia- 
tion, have also been of great public advan- 
tage, since they have enabled many teach- 
ers who, by long service, had become un- 
able to do satisfactory work in the 
schools, to retire, and thus to give place 
to young and vigorous’ teachers ac- 
quainted with modern methods. During 
the past year annuities have been 
granted to sixteen members. making the 
whole number of annuities granted 
twenty-three. Our first annuitant, Miss 
Catherine L. Bigelow, has died during the 
vear, leaving the present number of an- 
nuitants twenty-two. Believing that our 
fund would allow a slight inerease in the 
annuity for the calendar year 1992 over 
that paid in 1901, the trustees fixed it af. 
3168, payable in installments of $14 each 
on the first day cf every month. We have 
for the present membership 1,544, which 
includes the superintendent of schools 
and four of the supervisors. The custom 
which has been quite generally adopted 
by the school committee since the forma- 
tion of our association, of giving to teach- 
ers who resign after thirtv or more years 
of service in Boston schools a year’s leave 
of absence on half pay, has stimulated re- 
tirement from the schools, and will natur- 
ally inerease the number of applicants 
for annuities as these leaves cf absence 
expire.” 

ADAMS. The following was adopted 
by the Adams Teachers’ Association at its 
recent annual meeting: Moved, that a 


committee of five be appointed by the . 


chair, whose duty it shall be to consider 
and report on the advisability and method 
of organizing an Adams Educational So- 
ciety, the aim of which shall be to pro- 
mote a closer sympathy and co-operation 
between the community and the schools. 
The chair appointed the following com- 
mittee: Sunerintendent F. A. Bagnall, 
chairman; Principal C. A. Adams, high 
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schocl; Principal P. A. Burlingame, 
Hoosac-street school; Miss M. C. Fer- 
guson, East Renfrew school; Miss S. B. 
Adams, Commercial-street school.——Dr. 
Balliet of Springfield addressed the 
Adams Teachers’ Association on Wednes- 
day, October 22, in the Congregation 
house, Subject: “Apperception.” There 
were present by invitation, besides some 
of the townspecple, about thirty teachers 
from Pittsfield, and about seventy-rve 
from North Adams. 


PITTSFIELD. County convention of 
the Berkshire Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the high school at Pittsfield on 
November 7. Vice-president, Dr. H. H. 
Gadsby, North Adams; secretary, Prin- 
cipal A. W. Smith, Adams There are 
to be three sections in forenoon session: 
“The High School,” Principal Pinkham, 
Great Barrington, chairman; ‘‘The Gram- 
mar School,” Principal M. A. Arnold, 
Adams, chairman; “The Primary 
School,” Miss Edwards, Pittsfield, chair- 
man. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. At the end of the 
three days’ session of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction on Saturday, 
after listening to an address by Dr. J. P. 
Haney, director of manua) training in the 
public schools of New York, upon “The 
Manual Arts in Public Schools,” the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Charles E. Dennis, Jr., Provdence;  sec- 
retary, Valentine Almy, Auburn; assist- 
ant secretary, John F. Deering, Warwick; 
treasurer, Sidney A. Sherman, Provi- 
dence; assistant treasurer, Reuben F. 
Randall, Providence; directors, John H. 
Bailey, Jr., Bristol, Sarah Dyer Barnes, 


Gleaners’ Library, 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN. 


Are you or your better half a club woman ? 
We have an. especially large collection of 
material on Art and all subjects studied in 
clubs. Those not having access to large li- 
braries, and those who have not time to 
search in the large libraries, find the Gleaners 
a friendin need. Send for our circular, and 
tell your club of the opportunity that we offer. 

Purse Swan, Librarian. 
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Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siume, Price, $1.00; by post, 1.10. Address 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 
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Providence, Frederick E. Bragdon, Lin- 
coln, B. Campbell, Elizabeth Hammett, 
and H. W. Lull, Newport, Elmira E. 
Whiting, Pawtucket, and the usual long 
list of vice-presidents, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The fourth annual con- 
ference of the Association of American 
Universities will be held at Columbia 
University on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, December 29, 30, and 31. On 
the evening of December 30 the associa- 
tion will attend a banquet in its honor, 
to be given at Sherry’s. The member- 
ship, which goes by institutions, and not 
by persons, now includes the following 
universities: California, Catholic, Clark, 
Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Wis- 
consin, and Yale. Yale now has the 
presidency, Cornell the vice-presidency, 
the University of Chicago the secretary- 
ship, and the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin representation on 
the executive committee. The prelimi- 
nary program includes the presentation of 
papers and reports by the representatives 
of the Universities of Pennsylvania, Co- 
lumbia, Yale, and Harvard. These re- 
spective subjects are: “The Certificate 
Method of Admission to Colleges and 
Universities (a) from Accredited Schools 
and (b) from Schools Not Examined by 
the Admitting University or Formally 
Accredited’; “Uniformity of University 
Statistics (a) of Enrollment and (b) of 
Expenditures”; “The Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on Membership”; and 
“The Requirements for Admission to Pro- 
fessional Schools.” 

ALBANY. On October 15, 16, and 17 
the school boards of New York and the 
superintendents of New York and Masca- 
chusetts formed a “Triple Alliance’ at Al- 
bany. Seen from a Massachusetts point 
of view, it was a profitable and interest- 
ing meeting. Though the capitol was 
disappointing in its lack of harmony and 
its loud cry of “Money!” the men of New 
York were far from disappointing. It 
was a pleasure to see and hear some of 
the school men we had read about so 
much, and we had to acknowledge that, 
though the Empire state had a short list 
of superintendents, they averaged a 
weightier group than that Massachusetts 
sent. Several of the latter’s best men 
were not on hand, Worcester, Cambridge, 
Brookline, Springfield, and other cities 
having no representatives, Boston having 
but one, Superintendent Maxwell of New 
York City and State Superintendent Skin- 
ner gave an impression of mental vigor 
and strength becoming New York's lead- 
ers. Superintendent Edson’s address on 
what he would like his boy to know was 
one of the mest thought-provoking for 
many a day, The whole .atmosphere of 
Albany was distinctly different from that 
of Massachusetts, and was good for the 
educational lungs from the East. Most 
weat home to feel a more comfortable 
sensation in personal liberty and home 
rule, that New York politicians talk 
about and deny to their schools. New 
York, educationally, seemed a centralized 
monarchy, with red tape-and “systems,” 
beautifully adapted to stifle individual 
freedom. We felt the “machine” in a 
way wholly unthought of before. “Find 
how the restaurants make coffee,” said 
Jeecher, “then do it some other way.” 
Yet geod results are reached by each road, 
and each has advantages over the other. 
The visualizing of the work for the 
pupils, as shown by the state’s system of 
lantern views, made us envious, and we 
wished Massachusetts would do something 
of that sort. One of the most attractive 
features of the convention was something 
outside of it, Governor Odell’s reception 
of the superintendents. All enjoyed 
meeting “the representative of seven mil- 
lions cf people,” and felt respect: for his 
broad back. A presiding officer whe an- 
nounces he will open the meeting at 
eight o'clock “sharp” is only giving notice 
that something will fall flat. ‘The papers 
and addresses were, as a rule, good, only 
a very’ few having more words than 
thought. Sometimes the chairngan’s 
manner suggested a prayer meeting in his 
appeal to “Brother to say some- 
thing.” A little sly shooting added 
humor to the weighty proceedings, much 
to the amusement of the rank and file. If 
there could have been an effort to have 
those from the two states introduced to 
each other, so that personal acquaint- 
ances might have been made, one more 
helpful feature would have been added to 
the many others. 


WINSHIP 


29.A Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


CENTRAL 8TATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

ROCKFORD. Northern Illinois Asso- 
ciation held the largest and most inter- 
esting session in its history at this place 
October 23-24. Royal T. Morgan, Wheat- 
on, was president; H. A. Hollister, Ster- 
ling, vice-president; §. F. Parsons, De- 
Kalb, secretary; A. W. Hersey, Geneseo, 
treasurer; and C. F. Philbrook, Rochelle, 
railroad secretary, This is probably the 
largest local association in the country, 
its cnly rival being the Northern Indiana 
Association. 


EVANSTON. Northwestern University 
on October 21 installed Edmund J. James 
as president of that institution, in the 
presence of many prominent educators 
and delegates from leading institutions of 
learning, The exercises began with a 
formal reception of delegates and official 
guests in Fisk hall. An address of wel- 
come was delivered on behalf of the uni- 
versity corporation by Judge Oliver Har- 
vey Horton, LL.D., first vice-president of 
the board of trustees. Nathan Smith 
Davis, A. M., M. D., dean of the Medical 
School, welcomed the visitors on behalf of 
the faculties, while Mayor Patten of 
Evanston, on behalf of the municipality, 
extended the hospitality of the city. Re- 
sponses were made by President Frank 
W. Gunsaulus of Armour Institute, Presi- 
dent John W. Cook of the Northern Illi- 
nois state normal school, Simon Nelson 
Patten, Ph.D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, President James Roscoe Day of 
Syracuse University, President Richard 
Henry Jesse of the University of Mis- 
souri, Alfred Ferino, LL.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, John Huston Finley, 
LL.D., of Princeton University, and Presi- 
dent Leo Stanton Rowe of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
At two o’clock the university officials, 
faculty, students, alumni, and official 
guests, attired in caps and gowns, assem- 
bled in front of Lunt library and marche] 
to the First Methodist Episcopal church, 
where the formal exercise of installation 
took place. The services opened with a 
prayer by Bishop Stephen M. Merrill. 
after which Judge Oliver Harvey Horton 
delivered an address on behalf of the uni- 
versity corporation, and performed the in- 
augural rites. Addresses were made by 
Professor Daniel Bonbright of the College 
of Liberal Arts, Rev. Frank M. Bristol, 
pastor of the Metropolitan M. E. church, 
Washington, D. C., and Eddy S. Brandt, 
who spoke for the senior class of the C.11- 
lege of Liberal Arts. Brief congratula- 
tory addresses were also made by the 
following-named: LeBaron Russell 
Briggs, dean of Harvard College, Presi- 
dent Bradford Paul Raymond of Wesleyan 
University, President James B. Angell of 
the University of Michigan, President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University 
of California, President Ira Remsen of 
Johns Hopkins University, and President 
W. R. Harper cf the Universtiy of Chi- 
cago, At the conclusion of the formal ex- 
ercises, President James delivered his in- 
augural address. A _ reception at the 
University building was given last even- 
ing to the visiting delegates by President 
and Mrs. James, 

IOWA. 

The Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held at Cedar Falls October 
16-18, was largely attended, some 1,300 
teachers registering. The meeting was 
very interesting and profitable through- 
out. Cedar Falls proved herself an ex- 
cellent hostess. Many compliment were 
bestowed upon President Seerley and the 
faculty of the state normal for the many 
evidences visible of superior work. Hon. 
Henry Sabin was at his best in a twenty- 
minute address on ‘The Education of the 
American Girl,” and was ably followed 
by Superintendent F. T. Oldt with his ad- 
dress on “The Education of the American 
Boy.” Due notice was given that an 
amendment to the constitution will be 
submitted to the next year’s meeting, hav- 
ing for its object the selection of the 
nominating committee by the different 
departments, instead of leaving their ap- 
pointment to the president. The presi- 
dent-elect of the association for the com- 
ing year is Superintendent J. E. Stout of 
Grundy Centre; chairman of executive 
committee, Superintendent E. L. Coffeen 
of Decorah. 

The death of President Beardshear was 
the subject of memorial exercises at the 
Cedar Falls meeting. O. J. Laylander. 
Professor H. H. Freer, Professor J. B. 
Knoepfler, and Henry Sabin all paid their 
tributes of love and respect to the de- 
ceased educator and leader. 

Superintendent Scroggie, formerly of 
Monticello, succeeds Superintendent 
Jeorge I. Miller, resigned, at Ames. 

Marion has a high school enrollment of 
204 pupils, with a population of 4,102, by 
the census of 1900, 


Some Valuable New Publications. 


SIXTEEN STORIES, AND HOW TO USE THEM. By 8. B. Allison 
and Avis Perdue of the Chicago Schools. Story-telling should 


not be merely for entertainment, 
These stories are to show: Relat 


but a means of instruction as well. 
ion of parent and child ; Things in- 


side and out of the home circle ; The child further from the parent ; 


and, Separation from the home. 


on the best use to make of the same. 


After each story are suggestions 
A large amount of work is 


suggested — Making, Drawing, Cutting, and Dramatizition. 
Cloth. 162 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


200 LESSONS IN SPELLING. 
kinds of exercise, providing for 
teacher and advanced pupils. 


4,000 Words used in twenty or more 


beth test and training. It is for 


In use in many Normal and High 


Schools in all parts of the country, 


LEWIS’S TOPICAL ANALYSIS IN U. 8. HISTORY. 


It is a veritable pathfinder, as it refers by volume 


revised to date. 


Cloth. 72 pages. Price, 12 cents. 
New Edition, 


and page toall prominent authors on each topic under discussion. 
Cloth. 185 pages. Price, 50 cents; Manila, 30 cents. 


PETERSON’S FIRST CLASS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


in Grammar and High Schools, 


original, and excellent all through. 


months in many of the leading 
enthusiastic in its praise. 


For use 
Seminaries and Colleges. Fresh, 
It has been in use for some 
schools of the country, and all are 


Cloth. 141 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS. We have them at prices from 6 cents 


to 35 cents. 


Send for full information in regard to any of above publications. 


A. FLANAGAN: COMPANY, 


CHhIC 


AGO. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the November number, the Cen- 
tury marks its new year and volume by 
the introduction of a new type and a 
lighter looking page. It has a cover in 
colors by Adamson. The article of great- 
est current interest is probably the first 
of the Century’s articles on the trusts, 
“The So-Called Beef Trust,” being treated 
by George Buchanan Fife. ‘The Pro- 
logue cf the Amer‘can Revolution” is the 
title given to a group of papers by Pro- 
fessor Justin H. Smith of Dartmouth, 
dealing freshly with an unhackneyed and 
heroic theme—the Canadian campaigns of 
Montgomery and Benedict Arnold, The 
first paper describes Montgomery’s expe- 
dition, and is fully illustrated. ‘‘Gustavo 
Salvini’ is the subject of a sketch by W. 
A. Lewis, with pictures in character. 
Two serial stories begin in this number: 
“The Yellow Van,” by Richard Whiteing, 
author of that striking story, “No. 5 John 
Street,”’ which is to be the long serial of 
the year; and “A Forsaken Temple,” by 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author of ‘The 
Rescue,” a story in two parts, which 
treats of the absorbing love of one 
woman for another. and its effect upon 
the marital happ'ness of the latter, and 
there are several short stories—a highly 
novel tale, “The Swartz Diamond,” by E. 
W. Thomson; “The Echo Hunt,” by 
David Gray. author of “Gallops”; and 
“The Journal of a Millionaire,’ by George 
Hibbard. 


-—The big feature of the November St. 
Nicholas is the first installment of 
Howard Pyle’s new serial, superbly illus- 
trated by the author. In this work Mr. 
Pyle has attempted to do for “King 
Arthur’ what he did for Robin Hood sev- 
eral years ago. There is a profusely il- 
lustrated article on “A Trip Through the 
New York Navy Yard,” by Joseph Henry 
Adams, and in.“‘In the Night Crew’’ Henry 
Payson Dowst presents a railroad story 
of thrilling interest. A charming story 
for girls is entitled ‘““‘Where the Surprise 
Came In.” Charlotte Sedgwick, the 
author, tells a story of a cooking club 
which became so proficient that the mem- 
bers decided to prepare a dinner and in- 
vite their boy friends. It happened that 
one boy was a favorite, and each girl, 


unknown to the other, invited the same 
lad. What came of it all makes up a very 
laughable and entertaining tale. 


—The Chautauquan for October has a 
most attractive table of contents, Among 
special features are: “The Traveling Li- 
brary as a Civilizing Force,” by Jessie M. 
Good, librarian of the Warder public li- 
brary, presenting a comprehensive ac- 
count of one of the most marvelous of 


modern-day movements in this country 
for the education of people who dwell in 
rural surroundings; “‘A Reading Journey 
Through Russia,’ continuing a line of 
travel papers inaugurated three years 
ago, and opening with a _ profusely- 
illustrated paper, entitled “The Polish 
Threshold of Russ’a”; a new “Nature 
Study” series, prepared especially for 
parents and teachers in connection with 
the famous Chautauqua Junior Naturalist 
Clubs lessons, established under the di- 
rection of Alice G. McCloskey of the Cor- 
nell University bureau of nature study. 


Kipling is Dead. 


This is the title of a strong critical article ina re- 
cent number of the GOOSE-QUILL, the new liter- 
ary magaz'ne that is creating such a sensation. The 
GOOSE-QUILL is the most unconventional and 
fearless magazine ever pullished in this country. 
The GOOSE.QUILL is filed from kiver to kiver”’ 
wih virile short stories, poems, essays, etc., and 
artistic i! ustrations. Each month it reprints seme 
famous literary tidbit, sometimes transiated from 
the French, and often from sources little known. 
This feature makes it unique among magazines, 
For instance, among the interesting unabridged re. 
prints in recent issues are OSCAR WILDr’s FAMOUS 

OEM READING GAOL”; SCHOPENHAUER’S CELE- 
BRATED “ ESSAY ON WOMEN” [a fine transiation]; 
AMBROSE BIFERCF’S TERRIBLE TALE, ‘‘ MY FAVOR- 
ITE MURDER”; MICHAEL MONAHAN’S TERRIFIC 
INDICTMENT OF ELBERT HUBBARD; JOHN DAVID- 
SON’S SPLENDID ** BALLAD OF A NUN”; GER- 


TRUDE ATHERTON’S STRONG SHORT SToRY, “ONE ~ 


OF THE PROBLEMS”; THE FAMOUS CRITICISM, EN- 
TITLED, “SCHLEY, DEWEY, MILES, AND ROOSE- 
VELT”; ROBERT BUCHANAN’S SAVAGE ATTACK ON 
SWINBURNE AND RoOSsETTI, ENTITLED “ THE 
FLESHY SCHOOL OF POETRY”; CLARENCE DAR- 
ROW’S WELL-KNOWN DEFENSE OF WALT WHIT- 
MAN’S MORALITY, [NO STUDENT OF WHITMAN 
SHOULD Miss THIS]. 20 cents each, or the ten re- 
prints for 82. Address The Manager, THE GOOSE 
QUILL, 29 Clinton street. Cnicago. NOTE—A sam- 
ple « py of the GOOSE-QUILL «ill be mailed to any 
address on receipt of a dime orstamps. Ask your 
newsdealer for the latest number. It is having 
tremendous sale. 


W HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention Journal of Education. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
l EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
inatructorships, and important college news. 


The enrollment at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology shows an in- 
crease of fifteen per cent. over that of 
last year, indicating a gain considerably 
in excess of any other similar institution 
in the East. The imcrease over the pre- 
vious year is the greatest in the history 
of the institute, there being 1,620 young 
men enrolled in the various departments, 
as against 1,415 last year. 

During the five years from 1896 to 1901 
the total increase was 217, while this year 
alone it is within twelve of that number. 
The majority of the new students this fall 
have come for advanced work. Two hun- 
dred and seven applicants were rejected 
this fall. 

Nearly every state in the Union and 
eighteen foreign countries are represented 
in this year’s registration. Eleven of the 
students come from Canada, ten from 
Great Britain, two from Australia, two 
from Turkey, and one each from Armenia, 
China, Cuba, Porto Rico, Russia, Syria, 
and Switzerland. The government has 
sent four naval cadets to take the special 
course established for training them as 
naval constructors, 

The new Coram library at Bates was 
dedicated October 22. Among those pres- 
ent were the Hon. James A. Coram, the 
chief donor of the library, and Willis 
Barry of Boston. There was music by 
the college orchestra, remarks by Presi- 
dent Chase of the college, a dedicatory 
address by the Rev. Fritz W. Baldwin, 
D. D., cf Orange, N. J., and a poem by 
Miss Muriel E. Chase, daughter of Presi- 
dent Chase. Later in the day a portrait 
of Professor J. H. Stanton, by Vinton, was 
unveiled and presented to the college by 
Scott Wilson of Portland. 

The estate of Edward Wells South- 
worth, a Yale graduate of the class 
of ’75, has just been appraised in New 
York City. It shows that the portion 
which will go to Yale will be $172,000. 
Mr. Southworth’s property was valued in 
gross at $385,000, and, after making some 
bequests, he directed that his residuary 
estate go to Yale to be devoted, half to 
the purchase of books for the library of 
the class of belles lettres, and haf to the 
benefit of the university's general library. 


The latest registration figures at Bar- 
nard College show a greater atttendance 
at the college than ever hefore. Al- 
though on account of the raised standard 
of the entrance examinations many more 
students than usual were refused admis- 
sion, there are now thirty more under- 
graduates enrolied this year than there 
were last year. There were eighty-four 
students transferred from other colleges 
into the higher classes of Barnard. The 
exact registration figures are as follows: 
Freshmen, 91; sophomores, 79; juniors, 
75: and seniors, 49; making a total of 
294 undergraduates. There are also 26 
special students, 21 students of music, 
and 35 students from the Teachers’ Col- 
lege. The number of applicants for pre- 
liminary examinaticns next spring is far 
in excess of previous years. : 

An addition to the organized efforts to 
obtain work for students who are work- 
ing their way through Harvard College 
has just been made in the establishment 
of a bureau through which competent 
stenographers and typewriters can be 
employed. The university has assigned 
to this bureau a room in Lawrence hall, 
and a clerk employed in the university 
will supervise the work. 

A collection of 50,060 insects has just 
been purchased by the department of 
zoology cf the University of Chicago. 
This great number of “bugs” was col- 
lected from all parts of the world by the 
late John Akhurst, a noted ontomolog'st 
of Brooklyn. The collection is unusually 
valuable on account of its comp'etenees, 
and represents a large amount of careful 
work, extending over many years. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the 
bureau of chemistry, department of agri- 
culture, will deliver the oration at the 
dedication cf the chemical laboratory ot 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Ks. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools in the Middle States and Mary- 
land will be held in Baltimore on Novem- 
ber 25 and 29 next. Columbia University 
will be represented by Dean James ©. 
Ruvesell of Teachers’ College, Dr. Julius 
Sachs, professor of secondary education, 
and Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of 
the university. 

At the first session on Friday morning, 


To Free Text-Book Schools: 


Let your new books go into the hands of the scholars wnprotected, 


when for Ije. you can have a 


HEAVY, STRONG, LEATHERETTE, 
WATERPRUOF AND GERMPROOF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


ON EACH BOOK. 


Did you never seé Geographies, or other costly books, with their 


We have; and it never could occur if the 
‘‘ Holden System for Preserving Books’’ 

Had been thoroughly adopted. 
HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COVGR CO., 


Samples free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


BACKS ALL WORN OFF? 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


November 25, the general topic for dis- 
cussion will be: “Should Admission to 
College be by Examination or Certificate 
(diploma) ?’’ Papers will be read by Dean 
Russell on “The Educational Value of 
Examinations as the Culmination of 
Preparatory Courses’; by Professor A. S. 
Whitney of the University of Michigan on 
“The Method in Use of Accrediting 
Schools”; and by Miss Brownell of Miss 
Baldwin’s school, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
Dr. Sachs of New York on “The Effect 
of College Entrance Examinations Upon 
the Secondary Schools.” The general 
discussion to follow will be led by Pro- 
fessor Witmer of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The topic for the afternoon conference 
will be: “The Relative Functions and 
Powers of President, Trustee, amd Fac- 
ulty.” President Ira Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins University will speak on the 
college presidency; Dr. S. J. McPherson, 
a trustee of Princeton University, will 
speak on the duties of the trustee; and 
Professor George S. Fullerton of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will explain the 
position of the faculty. The subsequent 
general discussion will be opened by the 
president of Wellesley College and Dr. 
James H. Canfield of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

On Saturday the topic assigned is: 
“How Should the Entrance Examination 
Paper in History Be Constructed?” 
Those who will enter the discussion will 
be Professor Lucy M. Salmon of Vassar 
College, chairman of the history examina- 
tion committee, Dr. James Sullivan of the 
DeWitt Clinton high school of New York, 
Professor Paul Van Dyke of Princ:ton 
University, and Professor E. P. Cheyney 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Miss Julia H. Gulliver was inaugurated 
president of Rockford College at Rock- 
ford, Ill,, October 18, 


The annual report of President Warren 
of Boston University has just: been is- 
sued. He reviews the work done by the 
university in its different departments 
during the past year. It contains refer- 
ences to the death of Joseph H. Chad- 
wick, an original member of the corpora- 
tion. Also the presentation of two oil 
paintings by ex-Governor William Claflin 
to the university. 

The whole number of students during 
the year was 1,350, of which 429 were 
young women and 921 young men, These 
represented twenty-one foreign countries 
and thirty-five states and territories, 
Among them were ninety-two holders of 
degrees from cther universities. 

The liberal arts department had 534 
students, sixty-six of which were gradu- 
ated in June. This year there is a de- 
cided increase in the number of students 
here, there being 138 in the enter’ng class, 
of which 190 are young ladies. 

The College of Agriculture at Amherst 
had 157 students, containing graduatcs 
from Harvard, Brown, Bates, Smith, and 
the Connecticut College of Agriculture. 
A new departure at this school is the in- 
creased attendance of women, four 


graduating last June. 

The School of Theology has a total 
membership of 173 students, 113 of which 
are graduates from colleges representing 
forty-three different institutions. Ten 
students are from foreign lands. The en- 


rollment is the largest the school ever 
knew, and is more thau twice what of any 
other theological school in the United 
States. 

The Law School is the best-paying de- 
partment of the uxutiversit,. There were 
367 students enrolled. The class gradu- 
ated contained ninety-three members, 
and is the largest the schvol ever sent out. 

The School of Meuwicinae had many 
marked changes during the year, the 
most important being the closer union 
with the Homoeopathic hospital, and a 
notable increase in permanent benefac- 
tions. The total membership of this de- 
partment was 136, of which forty-one 
were women: 

The Graduate School contained e‘ghty- 
seven students, of which thirty-three 
were candidates for a third degree. 

In the matter of donations and gifts, 
the university has received a total of 
$45,000, made up as follows: $5,000 from 
Hon. Oliver H. Durrell; $5,000 from the 
estate of Silas Peirce; $2,477.88 from es- 
tate of Julia F, Fillebrown; $2,000 from 
estate of Jeremiah Clark of Lowell; $500 
from estate of Rebecca A. Goddard; $500 
from estate of Hon. J. F. Almy of Salem; 
and five gifts of $5,000 each as “gifts sub- 
ject to an annuity,” and seveial outright 
gifts for particu.ar purposes, ranging 
from $2,000 down. 


‘I'he average age of this year’s frezh- 
man class of Bryn Mawr College is eigh- 
teen years and ten months, the medium 
age, eighteen years and seven months. 
These last figures are exactly the same as 
those for last year. The religious affilia- 
tions are also very much the same. <A 
little over one-third of the class are 
Episcopalians, about one-fifth Presbyte- 
rians, one-tenth Baptists, a_ slightly 
smaller percentage Methodist, Unitarian, 
and Congregationalist, while the Roman 
Catholic church, the Evangelical, the 
Dutch Reformed, the Lutheran, the Uni- 
vers@list, the Moravian, the Christian 
Science, and the Hebrew churches all 
have representatives. There are also 
Friends in the class. The greater part of 
the students were prepared by private 
schools. The geographical distribution 
of the new students is particularly inter- 
esting. At the great universities for 
men, such as Harvard and Yale, two- 
thirds of the entering class come from 
the state in which the university lies. 
At Bryn Mawr less than one-half come 
from Pennsylvania, with representations 
from fifteen other states and territeries. 
These range from Maine to Oregon, while 
the graduate students come from as far 
as England, from Canada, and from all 
parts of the United States, 

Henry Wolf Bikle of the law faculty of 
the University of Pennsylvania has been 
appointed non-resident lecturer in law at 
Bryn Mawr College. Mr. Bikle will give 
a two-hour course in constitutional law, 
open to all students, 


The directory of the officers and stu- 
dents of Brown University has just ap- 
peared for 1902-1903. It shows ninety- 
five officers of instruction and adminis- 
tration, as against eighty-eight last year. 
ivery class is larger than last year, ex- 
cept the senior class, which is unusually 
small. The number of special students 
has, by more stringent regulations, been 
cut down to fifty-six, the smallest num- 


ber that Brown has had for years, Total 
number of students, both men and 
women, is 926. 

Brown is building up departmental li- 
braries, The total number of volumes in 
them now amounts to over 16,000. The 
Germanic library is the largest, having 
6,500 volumes, 


At the centennial celebration of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pa., October 15, the commemorative 
address was delivered by Rev. David 
Gregg of Brooklyn. Then followed the 
conferring of degrees. The other speak- 
ers were Charles P. Alexander of New 
York, representing Princeton University, 
Rev. S. J. Niccells of St. Louis, and Gen- 
eral A. Louden Snowden of Philadelphia. 
The exercises closed with the presenta- 
tion to the college of several portraits, | 


Mount Holyoke College opens with 711 
students. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) University, which 
lately became co-educational, has opened 
this year with the largest entering class 
in its history. The present figures indi- 
cate a freshman class of nearly or quite 
800 in the five colleges of the institution, 
with a total enrollment of more than 2,100 
students. 


The tenth annual convention of the 
National Household Economic Associa- 
tion will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 22-24. The offer of $5,000 recently 
made by Mrs. J. A. Kimberly of Neenah 
to the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for the advancement of 
domestic science in the state is to come 
up for consideration. Mrs. Kimberly’s 
idea is to place this sum with the Mil- 
waukee Downer College as a perpetual 
loan fund from which young girls may 
draw the necessary amount, without in- 
terest, to educate themselves as domestic 
science teachers, The condition is that 
the Wisconsin Federation contribute $10,- 
000 toward establishing a chair of do- 
mestic science in this college, which shall 
furnish the normal training. This is the 
largest sum ever given by an individual 
club woman to carry on work in the na 
tional or any state federation. 

Nearly 400 students are enrolled at 
Radcliffe College. 


Miss Adela Snyder, M. A., P. M. D., 
Heidelberg University, is dean of the de- 
partment for women in the State Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania. 


An interesting contribution to the 
woman question in European universities 
is the address delivered by Rector Hjeldl 
of the University of Helsingfors, and pub- 
lished in the Finnlandische Rundschau, 
— is given the experience of that 
famous institution, where women have 
enjoyed partial or full privileges ever 
since 1870. The leading facts and conclu- 
sions, translated for the Literary 
Digest, are these: — 

When the University of Helsingfors 
was first opened to women, the attend- 
ance was comparatively small, but those 
women who did come evinced remarkable 
zeal and achieved some success. During 
the entire decade between 1880 and 1890, 
only seventeen women were matriculated. 
The change came in 1890, and in 1897 the 
number of women already in attendance 
was 215. The total attendance down to 
the present time has been 749, and the 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

Little Masterpieces of Science ........ 
Qualitative Dennis & 
The Holy LANA Fulleylove & 
The Government Of 

Adonais and Alastor 
From the Land of Stories .........--.....cccceeeeeees 
Child 
Our Little Cub@n Cousing 
Messages Of the 
Elementary Greek 
The Ship Of 


Author, Publisher. Price. 
MeNeill American. Book Company,N. Y. $ 85 
Thee ta “ “ “ 3.50 

Whittlesey Ginn & 1.10 
“ “ 


Atherton The Mac 
Kilman “ millan Company, “ 1.50 


L all “oe -16 

ver, Burde > 

Jlaxton [Ed.| B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Va. a 
Riddell Child of Light Pub. Co., Chicago. — 
Gray The Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, O. 1.00 
Upton Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
ade L. C, Page & Co., Boston. -50 
Bradford T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. —_ 
Allen Ilenry Frowde 
Forsslund Harper & Brothers, 1.50 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TRESONT ST., BOSTON. 


ttt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 


average semester enrollment is more 
than 200. 

The experiences which the university 
has had during these more than thirty 
years have been varied. A curious fact, 
surprisingly different from the record at 
English and American universities, is 
that only twelve per cent. of the women 
have managed to pass any examinations, 
while the average for men is forty per 
cent. The professors say that the zeal of 
the women after a few years begins to 
flag, and they fail to attain their end. As 
far as ability is concerned, there is a prac- 
tical agreement that no distinction can be 
made between the two sexes, The pres- 
ence of women at the university has had 
a good effect on the men, causing them to 
be more faithful and persistent. In cer- 
tain lines, especially in the historico- 
philological departmenit, women -show re- 
markable abilities, but not so much in the 
mathematical and natural science de- 
partments, Some of the professors give 
it as their opinion that women are not so 
well able as men to master the larger 
fields of abstract subjects, nor do they 
evince the same independence of thought. 
None of the evil results that were pre- 
dicted from this innovation have made 
their appearance. In general, the exveri- 
ment has been a success. 


The total enrollment in Yale University 
for the present year is, approximately, 
2,785, an increase of 100 over last year, 
and the largest in the history of the uni- 
versity. The largest increase is in the 
Sheffield Scientific School, and the next 
largest in the Law School. A noticeable 
fact is the large number of graduates of 
smaller colleges—twenty-two in all—who 
have entered the senior class of the aca- 
demical department to secure the bachelor 
of arts degree from Yale. 


The annual report of President Warren 
of Boston University to the trustees for 
the current year contains an exteusive 
account of the work in the various de- 
partments and professional schools con- 
nected with the university. The first 
reference in the report is to the vacan- 
cies in the corporation caused by the res- 
ignations of Pliny Nickerson, who died 
lately, and C. C. Bragdon, LL.D. The re- 


_bort speaks highly of the services of the 


two men to the university, and announces 
that Lorenzo Dow Baker of Wellfleet, a 
kinsman of Isaac Rich, and Edward 
Thomas Burrows of Portland, Me., are 
chosen to fill their places. There is also 
4 long tribute of respect to the memory 
of Major Joseph H. Chadwick, a member 
of the corporation, who died during the 
year. 

Reference is made to the amendment 
of the statutes which provides for two 
regular sessions of the board of trustees 
each year, one meeting in January, and 
the other in June, A list of the faculties 
in the different schools is given, the totals 
as follows: Faculty of liberal arts, 29: 
agriculture, 23; theology, 15; law, 36; 
medicine, 53; graduate department, 50. 

During the history of the school there 
have been 4,736 degrees conferred, of 
Which number 3,666 have been conferred 
on men, and 1,070 on women, It is sup- 
posed that 4,466 of the total number are 
Still living. The growth of the graduat- 
ing class is noted as follows: From 1871 
‘o 1880 there were graduated 1,020, an 
average of 102 each year; from 1881 to 
1890 the number was 1,375, an average 


of 187 each year; from 1891 to 1900 there 
were 2,238, an average of 223. The whole 
number of students in attendance the 
past year was 1,350, of whom 429 were 
young women and 921 young men. They 
represented twenty-one foreign countries 
and thirty-flve states and territories. 
Among them were holders of degrees 
from ninety-two colleges and universities. 
In the College of Liberal Arts are 534; 
College of Agriculture, 157; School of 
Theology, 173: School of Law, 369; 
School of Medicine, 136; and in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 87. 
Two hundred and seventy-one were given 
degrees last year. 

The departments have accounts of the 
work included in the report, and the 
dean's annual report is appended. The 
board of education of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church has loaned $1,275 during the 
past year, and the Massachusetts Society 
for the University Education of Women 
has given Jarge amounts. The university 
itself bestows annually $11,000 in scholar- 
ships. 


THE HUNTING SEASON NOWAT ITS 
HEIGHT— DEER AND MOOSE VERY 
PLENTIFUL THIS YEAR IN MAINE. 


It is now getting on towards the last of 
October, and while hundreds of sports- 
men are tramping the Maine woods in 
search of game, hundreds more are pre- 
paring for a trip into the same wilds. 

The season thus far this year has been 
a remarkable one. The through trains 
have brought home daily a score or more 
deer, and more moose have been seen and 
shot this year than in several years past. 
Some grand specimens of the moose 
family have been brought out of the 
woods, and now that the snow has just 
begun to cover the earth, hunting for 
moose will be easier and more interest- 


a and abundance is the cry of the 
huntsmen who have returned. If you are 
going, send a two-cent stamp to the gen- 
eral passenger department, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston, for their illus- 
trated booklet, “Fishing and Hunting.” 


VIRGINIA'S RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Public attention in Virginia has been 
directed to the common schools of the 
country, both by the discussions and 
action of the constitutional convention 


and by the effective work of the Southern 
education board. Harry St. George 
Tucker and Professor Robert Frazer have 
spoken with ability and great earnestness 
at many places through the state. There 
are evidences of an awakened interest, 
and some improvements are already on 
foot. In a number of counties schools 
have been combined for better work, se- 
curing better teachers at better wages, 
and improved buildings. We have come 
to a new era in the history of the rural 
public schools, and it will be well if every 
county and every district will share in 
the advance. We counsel our country 
readers to give the schools their sym- 
pathy and encouragement. Show your 
interest by intelligent assistance of your 
local board, and by kindly attention to 
the teachers.—Central Presbyterian. 


‘TEACHER 


ELECTED ON RECEIPT OF TELEGRAM. 
Ellenville, N. Y.— Telegram.—Send us immediately teacher of French, German, English; five hundred 


fifty.—Supt. John W. Chandler, Ph. D., Oct. 6, 1902. 


Telegram.—Go by first train to El'enyille, Ulster county; French, German, English; five hundred fifty. 
Telegraph answer.—To J. Elizabeth Reamer, Waterloo, N.Y, Oct. 7." 


Jelegram.—Elizabeth Reamer, Cornell and Albany graduate, experienced; takes first train to-morrow. 


—To Dr. Chandler, Oct. 7 


Many thanks for your quick work. I am pleased with Miss Reamer, and predict a successful year, 


The Board of Education elected her Tuesda 


y night, on receipt of your telegram.— Dr. 


Chandler, Oct. 9 


Enclosed please find a money order for $27.50. I tuink that my work wil! prove ver agreeab 
thank you most earnestly for jour efforts.— Miss Reamer, Cet. 11. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education 


and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


S’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Positions filled. 2-000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Teachers Wanted. 


During the winter months there are unexpected 
vacéncies in good schoo s which must be filled on 
short notice. Candidates being scarce, there are 


man; excellent opportunities of getting a first-class position, For particulars address 
Cc. J, ALB&RT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Aris Building, CHICAGO. 


B. F. CLARK Year. 378 and 388 
clilentage amo t 

TEACHERS’ schools the West. Wabash Avenue, 

AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY tna Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Princi als, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address ' 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


sitions all over the United States. 


Special advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Established 1855. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn St., N.Y. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson bloc 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Bite. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
g. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH= 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


nts and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
WM. 0. PRATT, 


schools, and faunilies. 


Advises parents about schools. 


Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN 


We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Dzs Morngs, Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Akron, Ohio. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. . 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIs. 
ALVIN 8. PEASE. 


090000000000 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of pinene 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
Na. Oth St.. New York. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
~year'’s subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


WHEN correspon dingwith our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A, Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE — ANNUAL 
REPORT OF PRINCIPAL BOOKER 
T. WASHINGTON. 


The annual report of Principal Booker 
T. Washington of Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, just published, is so 
full of interest to the friends of the insti- 
tution, and to the public at large, that we 
cannot do better than to present it to our 
readers in full:— 


To the Trustees of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute:— 

Gentlemen: The school year which has 
just closed has been in several respects 
the most successful in the history of this 
institution. In saying this, I do not, I 
hope, yield to the temptation of measur- 
ing success by the number of students and 
officers present, or by the amount of 
money received and expended, or by other 
material evidences of growth. I speak of 
success, rather, as measured by the degree 
with which we have been able to turn 
land, buildings, money, industries, books 
into life—into high, useful living. 

The number of students enrolled this 
year has beem 1,384, and the average at- 
tendance has been 1,218. These students 
have come from thirty states and territo- 
ries, and from five foreign countries. No 
one has been admitted under fourteen 
years of age; 1,337 of the whole number 
have boarded and slept on the grounds. 
The number which I have given does not 
include the pupils in “The Children’s 
House,” which is a primary school for the 
cuiidren in the neighborhood, and, at the 
same time, serves as a model and training 
school for normal students. Neither does 
it include the 121 students in the night 
school in town, nor the eighteen students 
in the afternoon cooking school in the 
town of Tuskegee: nor the thousands of 
colored men and women who are being 
reached and helped through the Tuskegee 
negro conferences. 

In all the departments, religious, aca- 
demic, and industrial, 112 officers and in- 
structors and assistants of various kinds 
have been employed. 

If we add the number of persons in the 
families of our instructors to the number 
of students and teachers, it is safe to say 
that we have constantly upon or near our 
school grounds a eslony of 1,500 people. 
A large proportion of these families re- 
side in small, neat cottages owned by 
themselves or by the school, and the ob- 
ject lesson they afford is most valuable 
to.the students and to our people in this 
part of the state. 

A very large proportion of the students 
who do not remain to finish the full 
course, we find, are doing most excellent 
work among their people—working at 
their trades, and otherwise proving of 
value to the communities in which they 
live. 

It is often asked what our graduates do. 
Let me answer this briefly by giving three 
examples: A little more than a year ago, 
one of our graduates, Charles P. Adams, 
established a small school at Ruston, La. 
At present the school owns twenty-five 
acres of land, on which a schoolhouse 
costing $1,200 had been built and paid for. 
The school term has been extended from 
three to eight months, with three teachers 
—all Tuskegee graduates—and 110 pupils. 
In connection with the classroom work, 
the students are taught agriculture and 
housekeeping. All this has been done in 
a little more than one year with money 
and labor contributed by the people of 
both races in the community. 

William M. Thomas learned the trade 
of blacksmithing at this institution while 
working his way through school. He 
began business at his home in Greensboro, 
Ala., a few years ago on $25 which he had 


. borrowed. . He now owns, free from debt, 


a neat home containing four rooms, He 
has a good blacksmith shop, and has all 
the work he and an assistant can do. 
Most of the work done in his shop is for 
white patrons. Mr. Thomas has the confi- 
dence and respect of the people of both 
races. In the same town there are a pros- 
perous tailor and a successful tinsmith, 
both of whom also learned their trades at 
the Tuskegee Institute. 

A third example is that of Dennis Up- 
shaw, who, when he had finished the 
course here a few years ago, began life as 
a farmer. Mr. Upshaw began farming 
near Tuskegee with practically nothing. 
At the present time he owns 115 acres of 
land, which are cultivated by himself and 
family. On this land is a neat, attractive 
house, barn, and out buildings, and a 
small sugar house for boiling the syrup 
from the cane which he raises for his own 
consumption. His home and farm are 
models for other farmers. He not only 


raises cotton, but also corn and oats, vege- 
tables, fruit, livestock, and fowls. He 
has a particularly fine peach orchard. 
Mr. and Mrs. Upshaw are leaders in the 


County Farmers’ Institute, and Mrs. Up- 
shaw is also a member of the mothers’ 
meeting, which assembles regularly at 
Tuskegee town. Hundreds of such exam- 
ples could be cited. 

Nearly two years ago three of our 
graduates went to Africa under the aus- 
pices of the German government to teach 
the raising of cotton to the natives in the 
German colony of Togo. The German offi- 
cials were so much pleased with the work 
of these men that this year four more have 
been added to the colony. 

Up to the present time, there have 
grown out of the Tuskegee Institute at 
least twelve schools of cons.uerable size— 
I mean institutions above the grade of 
common public schools. One of these, the 
Snow Hill Industrial Institute, at Snow 
Hill, Ala, has 300 students, 25 teachers, 
14 buildings, and property valued at 
$30,000. 

Perhaps the most important work that 
the Tuskegee Institute, in connection with 
Hampton and other schools of similar 
character has accomplished, has been to 
find the most effective way to elevate the 
negro, and, at the same time, to make him 
most useful to the community in which he 
is to live. This principle, which has been 
demonstrated so thoroughly at Tuskegee, 
is capable of indefinite expansion; what 
is most needed is the means to work with. 

Since my last report, there have been 
received into our treasury from all 
sources and for all purposes $341,401.09. 
Of this amount, $126,864.29 have been used 
for current expenses, $46,788 have been 
added to the permanent endowment fund, 
and $150,203.95 for the permanent im- 
provement of the plant in the way of new 
buildings, industrial equipment, improve- 
ment of the grounds, etc. The remainder, 
$17,545.05, was given for various special 
purposes. The present indebtedness of 
the school is $5,887.52. 

The endowment fund at present 
amounts to $299,759.02. The investment 
of this fund is in the hands of the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen as an investment 
committee: William H. Baldwin, Jr., 128 
Broadway, New York City; J. G. Phelps 
Stokes, 47 Cedar street, New York City; 
George Foster Peabody, 27 Pine street, 
New York City; amd Robert C, Ogden, 
Tenth street and Broadway, New York City. 

By following strict business methods 
and practicing rigid economy, we have 
been able to do the work of the school at 
a total cost per student of about $72. 

It will interest you to know that the 
year has brought us the largest amount 
received in the history of tne school from 
white people in the South; $500 have 
come from Belton Gilreath of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and $1,000 from H. M. Atkin- 
son of Atlanta, Ga. Another interesting 
gift is that of $1,000 from Robert F. Bap- 
tist of Galway, N. Y., a colored man, and 
at one time a slave. The gift of Mr. Gil- 
reath represents that of an ex-master; 
the gift of Mr. Baptist that of an ex- 
slave. Our own graduates also remember 
the school with gifts each year, 

I find that in some places the idea pre- 
vails that this is a rich institution, and 
that it is being supported by a few 
wealthy persons, or by some organization, 
and that we do not any longer need the 
small gifts of the many. This is far from 
true. We need the small gifts of indi- 
viduals and organizations as much as 
ever we did in the past. By far the larg- 


- est part of the money which has enabled 


us to get through the year at all has come 
from small donors in sums of fifty cents 
each and upwards. The school is con- 
stantly indebted to friends who will not 
permit their names to be made public, but 
whose gifts are continually helping to 
place the institution in a position of 
greater usefulness. 

I am glad to be able to say that, 
through the kindness of friends, funds 
have been provided for several much- 
needed buildings. The beautiful Carnegie 
library, referred to in my last report, has 
been completed, and was formally opened 
in April, Rockefeller hall, to contain 
rooms for young men, also referred to in 
my last report, is in process of erection, 
and will be completed within a few 
months. Work is also under way upon 
the office building and the two bath- 
houses, all three of which buildings were 
given by friends who will not allow their 
names to be published, The same friends 
who provided for the building of the bath- 
houses have also given the money to erect 
an appropriate memorial gate at the en- 
trance to the grounds, to be known as 
“The Lincoln Gate.” 

Mrs. Collis P. Huntington has provided 
the money for the erection of a large and 
convenient building, to be known as “The 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Building.” 
This building is to be used for classroom 
work. Another friend has given the 
money for the erection of a dormitory for 
our young women, and the means have 
also been provided for a much-needed ex- 


tension of the Slater-Armstrong Memorial 
Trades building, as well as for the erec- 
tion of several small cottages for teachers. 
The new horse barn given by Morris K 
Jesup of New York has been completed 
during the year. 

All these buildings have been long 
needed, and our work has been much re- 
s.ricted and hampered for want of them. 
Now that we have them, we can show our 
gratitude in no better way than by turn- 
ing them into the highest form of service 
for our country and our Master. 

More and more it is to be the policy of 
the institution to emphasize training in 
all forms of agriculture—making this the 
basis for most of the other industrial 
work. There are two reasons why the 
number of those who have graduated from 
the agricultural department in the past 
has not been so large as will be the case 
in the future. First, the fact that we 
have been compelled to cccupy ourselves 
so largely during the past years of the 
school’s history in getting under shelter. 
This, of course, has naturally emphasized 
the building and mechanical trades. The 
second reason is that we have had to 
overcome the intense prejudice existing 
among our people against paying atten- 
tion to any form of agriculture. The feel- 
ing has been expressed in most cases that 
the race had been on the farms of the 
South for 250 years, and that an educated 
man should not become a farmer. But 
this idea has beenwalmost wholly over- 
come; so much so that, in the future, we 
shall be able to turn out a much larger 
number than heretofore of men skilled in 
agriculture. 

As I review the history of this institu- 
tion, nothing is more striking than the 
change which has taken place in this sec- 
tion of the South among the people of my 
race with reference to their feeling toward 
industrial education as entertained at the 
time when the Hampton Institute was 
started in Virginia. What was true with 
regard to Hampton is equally true re- 
garding the Tuskegee Institute. When 
this institution was established, the bulk 
of the colored people, and especially those 
who had received some education, were 
opposed to any form of industrial train- 
ing, and expressed their opposition by 
words and acts. I am glad to say that 
this feeling has almost completely disap- 
peared; so much so that we are now com- 
pelled, for lack of room and means, to 
refuse admission to a large number of 
students each year. 

During the first ten or twelve years of 
the existence of the school, the growth of 
the industries was not so rapid as it would 


have been except for the opposition ro- 
ferred to, which opposition we had iy 
overcome; but industry after industry 
has been added, as there was a natural de- 
mand for them, until at the present time 
the students receive training in the fo)- 
lowing thirty-four industries: Carpentry 
blacksmithing, printing, wheelwrightiny’ 
harnessmaking, carriage trimming, paint - 
ing, machinery, founding, shoemaking, 
brickmasonry, plastering, brickmaking, 
sawmilling, tinning, tailoring, mechanicai. 
aichitectural, and freehand drawing, elec. 
trical and steam engineering, canning, 
plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking, laundering, housekeeping, mat- 
tress making, basketry, nurse training, 
agriculture, dairying, horticulture, and 
stock raising. 

You will get some idea of the volume of 
the industrial work accomplished by the 
students when I add that, since my last 
report, they have made 2,128,000 bricks 
alone, 

Along with the gradual growth in num- 
bers and importance of the industries has 
gone the development of academic and re- 
ligious education. The spiritual training 
of our students is in mo sense neglected. 

During the present year a committee 
composed of gentlemen representing the 
London school board has visited us for 
the purpose of inspecting and studying 
our methods, 

Among our most urgent needs at pres- 
ent are:—- 

An adequate endowment fund. This 
fund is now much too small. 

Scholarships each of $50 a year to pay 
the tuition of one student. ($200 enables 
a student to complete the four years’ 
course, and $1,000 endows a permanent 
scholarship, ) 

$25,000 for a dining-room and kitchen. 

$2,000 for a commissary building. 

$20,000 for a boys’ dormitory. 

$25,000 for a central heating plant. 

$10,000 for a drainage system. 

$10,000 for a better equipment of the in- 
dustrial department. 

$10,000 for an addition to Alabama hall. 

All things considered, we have great 
cause for rejoicing in the year’s work. 

It shall be our aim in the future to con- 
tinually seek to make the work of the 
school, through its graduates, of the very 
highest service to both races in the South. 
The dying words of the late General Wade 
Hampton, “God bless all my people in the’ 
South, white and black,” should be the 
prayer which, without ceasing, we should 
breathe into all the work of our school. 

Booker T. Washington, 
Principal. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
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